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T was almost a fortnight be- 
fore Eben could wind up 
his affairs in Chicago and 

join his family in Somerset. 
Meanwhile Margie had done 
wonders with the new house. 
She had always: known that 
the Carter housekeeping was 
wrong, but not how to make 
it right; but the night she had 
spent in the Brewster home 
had taught her much. Dolly 
had gone once to the house 
on Baker Street with help and 
suggestions and had meant to 
go again but had never found 
the time. So with good-na- 
tured Bridget’s help Margie 
had worked out her own 
problems. The Carter place 
could not in any way compare 
with the Brewster place, but 
it was immeasurably better 
kept than the home that the 
Carters had left in Chicago. 

Eben recognized the fact as 
soon as the front door was 
opened to him, and he frowned with 
displeasure. Comfort to him meant 
luxury, and luxury meant money, and 
spending money caused him acute suf- 
fering. 

’ “How did you come here ?” he asked 
his wife coldly. “Why didn’t you stay 
with Dorothea Brewster until I came 

. to find you a place?” 

| ‘She evidently didn’t want us,” 

- Juliet answered “And you really can’t 
blame her. Eben. Who would want a 
family like ours poured over them?” 
«'' “Did she turn you out?” 

’ “Oh, no. Jack merely found us a 
house, and young Field moved us in. 
It’s all right, it’s a much better home 
than we ever had before.” 

“How much do you pay for it?” 

She told him, and Eben uttered an 
angry exclamation “Absurd!” he said. 
“Jack Brewster framed that up to 
spite me. He always was an imperti- 
nent young cub. We won’t stay here, 
that’s all.” 

“T suppose not, if it’s at all comfort- 
able,” said Juliet with a shrug. “It 
took Jack’ two days to find it, but 
probably you can find three rooms in 
a tenement. That would be good for 
your reputation.” 

Without answering her Eben left the 
house. Although he never considered 
the feelings of other persons, he was 
thin-skinned himself; he shrank al- 
ways from ridicule or criticism. He 
would have been glad of the comfort- 
able house if he had chosen it for him- 
self and if he could have afforded it. 
But as Jack’s choice it made him angry 
to begin with, and the price was too 
great for his purse. Eben’s business as 
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Chapter Three. Dr. Field gives a warning 


a real-estate agent had been good until he had 
become interested in an outside speculation. 
Since then it had dropped off until it brought 
in scarcely enough to support his family. That 
had made leaving Chicago and taking a fresh 
start an easy matter, especially as there was 
the chance that he could get Juliet’s uncle to 
board with them. Mr. Brown’s money would 
not only supply the family table but perhaps 
help in other ways. 

Eben went first to Smith, the real-estate 
agent Smith smiled tolerantly when Eben de- 
scribed the sort of house he wanted. From 
Smith’s he went in turn to every agent in the 
city and finally returned home convinced that 
he was lucky to have a roof over his family 
at any price. But that did not make him less 
angry at Jack; that Jack had shown good 
judgment merely added to his irritation. And 
as he shut his front door behind him he shut 
in his own fingers. 

At his exclamation of pain his wife came 
out of the living room. “What’s the matter 
now, Eben 2?” 

“T’ve hurt myself,” he said impatiently. 
“Where’s Margie ?” 

“She’s with the baby. Can I do anything ?” 

“No, no. Don’t you see I’m hurt? I want 
Margie. Call Margie.” 

At her mother’s call Margie came down- 
stairs with the baby in her arms. She tried to 
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give him to Juliet, but he clung to his sister, 
shrieking, and it was not until Bridget came 
and bore him away that Margie was free to 
attend to her father. Juliet went back to the 
living room and picked up her book. 

“Don’t you think this is a wonderful house ?” 
Margie asked as she bound up Eben’s hand. 

“Tt’s a wonderfully expensive house,” he 
growled. ‘We can’t afford to live here.” 

“Are we poor?” 

“Yes,” answered Eben roughly; and then 
in sudden compunction he stooped and kissed 
Margie’s wistful little face. She flushed at the 
unusual caress and smiled up at him. 

“T’m glad you’re in time for supper, father, 
for I’m going to make the omelet. Dolly 
taught me how.” 

“There’s no need for you to see too much 
of the Brewsters and learn their extravagant 
habits,” said Eben as he walked into the living 
room. There he threw himself into a chair 
opposite his wife. 

“Well,” she said listlessly, scarcely looking 
up from her page. 

“Put down your book,” Eben commanded, 
“and listen to what I have to say. I don’t 
often talk business to you, but you must un- 
derstand a little how things are. In the first 
place, how about your uncle ?” 

“He came, he saw, he departed.” 

Eben bit his lip. “So you muddled it? I 
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might have known. But your 
uncle’s got to live with us. I’ve 
been shaving every penny for 
a year to make it do double 
duty, and now I’m saddled 
with this big house. I can’t 
pay the rent. I can’t even pay 
my bills. I came to Somerset 
to get in touch with your 
uncle. He’s got to come here, 
that’s all.” 

“Why not go out and lasso 

* him?” 

“This is no time for joking. 
We're on the edge of a chasm 
that we’re going into if your 
uncle doesn’t pull us back. 
Now, listen to me. It isn’t 
only that I owe a big pack of 
bills that I can’t pay; my 
whole fortune is at stake. 
Some years ago a man whom 
I trusted implicitly offered me 
a chance at a big rubber plan- 
tation in South America. I 
hadn’t money enough to buy 
it alone; but Lewis Lee in 


Chicago and Ed Fitch here in Somerset 


went into it with me, and we called it 
the Carfitchlee Plantation. There was 
a manager in charge, and it went all 
right for a while; we got our returns. 
Then the profits began to fall off, and 
by and by they stopped, 4nd the next 
thing the manager began calling for 
maney to make repairs.” 

“What’s the matter with the busi- 
ness ?” asked Juliet. 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you. 
The trouble was that the plant was old 
and kept falling down on us. If we'd 
had the money to renew it, it would 
have hummed. But Lee and Fitch be- 
gan to kick and finally refused to shell 
out a cent. I couldn’t afford to lose 
what I'd put in, so I have followed 
my first investment with every cent I 
could spare, and the thing has been 
slowly getting into shape. I’ve got 
Donald Brockton down there now, 
and if Fitch and Lee would only do 
the right thing we could make a pay- 
ing proposition of it.” 

“Ts the money that came from your 
sister there too?” Juliet asked. 

“Ves.” 

“Then all we're living on is what 
comes from my securities and what 
vou earn—or don’t earn—in your reg- 
ular business ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I should say you'd better sell 
out your share of the Carfitchlee to 
Fitch and Lee and take care of your 
family on what you can get.” 

“I can’t,” Eben answered sullenly. 
“They won’t buy; no one will buy 
now. They’re more likely to lie down 
on me than help me out. And I tell 
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you it is a good proposition. Brockton is 
working economically. Things are looking up 
a little. What I got for the Chicago house has 
tided things over.” 

“So that’s gone too?” 

“It couldn’t be invested better,” Eben re- 
plied impatiently. “If Fitch and Lee hold on, 
we can tide over the next few months; but if 
they kick over the traces, I’m gone. I haven’t 
another cent to put in—unless —” 

“Unless you get it from my uncle?” aske:! 
Juliet. 

“Well, why not? He has more money than 
is good for him; he could afford to let some of 
it lie idle for a year to get big returns later. 
I tried to make a stock company out of the 
thing, but Lee queered me in Chicago and 
Fitch here; it wouldn’t go. Your uncle was 
our last chance, and you’ve lost it.” 

“It’s open for you to try,” said Juliet. 

Eben rose. “Very well, I will. I'll ask him 
to dinner some night next week; and if you'll 
keep the children in the background and put 
your best foot foremost and serve a decent 
dinner, you can leave the rest to me. What 
day will suit you?” 

“Don’t make it Monday,” answered Mrs. 
Carter indifferently. “Monday and Tuesday 
Bridget is washing and ironing and is tired. 
Wednesday she goes to church, and Thurs- 
day’s her day out. Any day except those or 
Saturday—the children are always on a high 
horse on Saturday.” 

“Out of the remaining days I choose Fri- 
day,” Eben said with elaborate sarcasm. “Try 
to keep the day in mind and order a decent 
dinner if you can.” 

“The ordering will not be so unpleasant 
as hearing you fret about the bills after- 
wards,” Mrs. Carter replied and returned to 
her story. 

Margie, when her father left her, went into 
the kitchen for the baby. She had made him 
sweet and clean after his nap, and she was 
now ready for the pleasantest task of her day. 
Dolly had given her the Brewster baby car- 
riage, and when Margie had the baby in it and 
out of doors she was happy. To-day she was 
happier than ever, for she was going to see 
Dolly. 

She found her under the apple trees in the 
back garden, poking in a few flower seeds. 


“Tl help you,” Margie offered eagerly; . 


“baby’ll be quiet in his carriage.” 

But it was not many minutes before Kezzy 
swept out of her kitchen. “You don’t want to 
leave that child out here in the sun,” she de- 
clared, hastily unbuckling the strap on the 
carriage. In spite of her severe face the baby 
laughed and went to her. 

“Kezzy’s so funny,” Margie said. “She looks 
so cross, and is so kind.” 

“That’s Kezzy,” said Dolly. “She scolds us 
all, but she loves us enough to die for us.” 

“J wish we all loved one another as you 
do,” Margie said wistfully and then bright- 
ened. “But father kissed me to-day.” 

Dolly smiled at her. “If you keep on, you'll 
have all your family loving each other. Just 
think what you mean already to them all; 
your father and mother depend on you; Julie 
and Benny obey you better than they do any- 
body ; and the baby adores you.” 

Margie’s face dimpled. “Oh, yes, the baby! 
Isn’t he sweet, Dolly? And it’s easier since 
Sam caddies in the afternoon; it keeps him 
busy.” 

“Does Sam caddy ?” 

“At Glen Brook most of the time and at the 
Country Club Saturdays. Julie and Benny are 
better behaved when he isn’t at home, and it’s 
a comfort to know he’s out of mischief. I have 
to worry about Sam more than anybody. But 
you’re the greatest comfort of all, Dolly; I 
couldn’t get along without you.” 

“T’ve done very little,” Dolly answered with 
an uncomfortable prick of conscience. This 
child of thirteen was carrying an entire fam- 
ily, and she, Dorothea Brewster, was too much 
absorbed in her own affairs to help. 

“Tt’s just knowing you,” Margie answered, 
“and I think that Julie and Benny are a little 
mite better since they’ve known Nan and 
Ted.” 

Again Dolly felt uncomfortable. She had 
studiously kept Nan and Teddy away from 
the Carter children. Had she been selfish ? Just 
then Dr. Field came across the grass. 

“Hello, Dr. Field,” she said. “Come and sit 
on our bench and .watch us work. This is 
Margie Carter, Eben’s daughter.” 

“Oh, yes, I met her the other day,” Dr. 
Field said, taking Margie’s hand. “Your 
brother caddies for me sometimes at Glen 
Brook. Come and sit on the bench with me, 
and we'll watch Dolly work.” 

“All right,” said Dolly; “I’m almost done.” 

As she smoothed the earth over her plant- 
ing she watched her old friend, the doctor. He 
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was talking casually to Margie, but studying 
her closely ; and his face looked grave. 

When Dolly came to her feet, Margie rose 
too, with her little worried frown. 

“I didn’t know it was so late,” she said, 
“and I can’t go very fast when I’m pushing 
baby. I don’t want to be late for supper, for 
it’s Bridget’s night out.” 

As she ran across the grass to find Kezzy, 
the doctor continued to watch her. 

“Tf you have any influence with that step- 
brother of yours, Dolly,” he said abruptly, 
“tell him that if he wants to keep his little 
daughter he’ll have to take better care of her.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dolly, star- 
tled and apprehensive. “What’s the matter?” 

“There’s nothing the matter now, but she’s 
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‘made of fine clay, and they’re using her for an 
iron pot. Some day she’ll break. I was called 
in there the other day for some trifling matter, 
and I saw then how things were. Margie was 
the mother of the family. It won’t do. She’s 
only a child and a very fragile child. If Mrs. 
Carter can’t run the house, Eben must get a 
capable woman who can. Take off the load of 
responsibility and leave her free to play, and 
she'll be a healthy girl; but not if this lasts.” 

“T’ve been horrid myself,” Dolly said ve- 
hemently. “I could have helped lots more, and 
I will now. I could have had the children here 
often and relieved Margie, but I didn’t want 
Nan and Teddy corrupted.” 

“Will you speak to Eben Carter?” the 
doctor asked as Margie came toward them. 


. 
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“Yes, of course. But he hates me; I don’t 
know whether he’ll listen. You tell him, too, 
professionally.” 

The doctor nodded. “Here come Nan and 
Ted,” he remarked. “Why shouldn’t they 
escort Margie home?” 

“And wheel the baby ?” cried Nan. 

They all went their ways, leaving Dolly 
alone under the apple trees. Phil found her 
there a little while later. 

“Hello,” he said. “What’s up?” 

“Tt’s a new idea,” Dolly answered, “and 
you’ve all got to get into it. It’s the Carter 
children.” 

“All right,” agreed Phil with a laugh. 
“Which one shall we get into first ?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ORAWINGS BY 
OUOLEY GLOYNE 
SUMMERS 


** And now, coffee for you. Shall it not ‘be so, Foti? ’’ 


EACHING her long arms above her 
head, Sakes Armstrong switched off three 
ripe figs at once. She threw one into 

Hester McCloud’s lap, although the edges of 
the fig were oozing syrupy juice, split one and 
offered it to Jamie, the collie, and devoured 
the third herself. 

“This is a funny country,” she observed as 
she dried her fingers on the grass. “I’ve been 
out here since I was in fifth-form prep, and 
I’m not used to it yet.” 

“T’ll be here longer than that if I go into 
the interior with father,” rejoined Hester, 
looking longingly up into the fig tree. “So I 
may as well get used to it. What now?” 

“It’s that garden door,” replied Sakes. “If 
I could only get on the other side of that 
garden door!” ’ 

Hester’s eyes followed Sakes’s pointing fin- 
ger to the hill that faced them across the 
valley from the knoll on which they sat. 

“You mean the door in the wall of that 
big estate beyond ?” 

“I do,” said Sakes, ‘and if I were in Amer- 
ica I’d go bang on it until somebody opened 
it. But out here most likely the chap who 
opened it would stick a knife into me.” 

“What’s inside?” asked Hester, picking up 
a long piece of wood and making a savage 
thrust at the coveted figs. 

“A girl,” Sakes responded briefly. 

“No—really ?” Hester’s keen eyes shot a 
quick look of interest at Sakes. “Tell Jamie 
and me all about it.” 

“Well,” said Sakes, giving an amiable jerk 
to Jamie’s snowy ruff, “the first time I went 
by there with aunt—it’s a favorite walk with 
her, for it’s just long enough to give her 
proper exercise after college hours—a closed 
carriage drove up just as we came to the gar- 
den door. It was rather extra magnificent, 
with outriders, you know, and only a little 
peephole cut in the carriage door. So I knew 
that some fine Turkish dame was aboard. The 
men paid no attention to us; two Americans 
plodding along in the plebian dust didn’t in- 
terest them. One of them rang the bell in the 
wall. Aunt was talking about the size of this 
year’s classes and hurrying briskly along for 
the sake of the exercise, but I stopped to tie 
my shoe and do a few little things like that.” 


“No doubt you did,” commented Hester. 
“Well, what did you see when you stopped ?” 

“T saw into the garden.” Sakes’s face grew 
rapt, for she loved beauty. “I say, Hootie, it 
was some garden! All cool and soft and 
shadowy! A lovely fountain under a. plane 
tree, and roses—such roses! You can’t thin 
how hot and glary and dusty the road look 
when the door was shut.” 

“And the girl?” encouraged Hester. 

“Yes, the girl.” Sakes sat up. “The girl got 
out of the carriage and went through the 
doorway, but she saw “ne as she went.” 

“What was she like?” 

“She was about our age—so ‘ar as you can 
tell through those awful tcharc4ef hings. She 
had on the thin veil that Tursish dames of 
high degree wear, and when I waved my hand 
at her she looked at me as if I were a new 
kind of bug. I wish you’d seen her!” 

“You waved your hand!” cried Hester, 
scandalized. “It’s a wonder you didn’t push 
the outriders aside and invite her to tea. 
What did she look like?” ¢ 

Sakes appeared puzzled. “That’s why I wish 
you’d seen her,” she said. “She looks—well, 
she looks as if she wanted something very 
much; unsatisfied but interesting—very inter- 
esting. I don’t know how to describe her.” 

“Well, if you don’t, no one does. Now I'll 
never know.” Hester sighed. 

Sakes turned a bland gaze on her. “Oh, yes, 
you will,” she reassured her. “And would you 
like to know how? Because you'll see her for 
yourself.” 

“All settled, I suppose, except for a wee 
detail or two?” asked Hester dryly. “Does 
Jamie see her too ?” y 

“Does he! Wouldn’t you like to see 
her, Jamie? Wouldn’t you? Wouldn’t you?” 

Jamie, who always would, when invited in 
that tone, began to bark eagerly. 

“Nothing like now,” observed Sakes suc- 
cinctly. “Let’s start.” 

Hester’s Scotch judgment had a short skir- 
mish with her Scotch love of adventure. But 
even as she debated they saw the garden door 
swing open. Then a carriage issued forth, and 
the door swung shut. 

Hester rose. “Come on, Jamie,” she said. 

As the three passed through the college 


gates Foti, the kapujee, came out of the gate- 
house and fell in several paces behind them. 

Sakes’s eyes answered Hester’s twinkling 
ones, 

“He’ll have to come, of course. He’ll always 
have to come, since you let the brigands get 
you that day. But there’s a coffeehouse at the 
foot of the hill; he’d much rather sit there 
and drink coffee than climb the hill. 

As the village at the foot of the college hill 
offered considerable scope for Jamie’s love of 
exploration, Hester slipped his leash into his 
collar. At a coffeehouse at the end of the 
street they paused, and as Foti drew near 
Sakes said to him in Turkish: 

“And now, coffee for you. Shall it not be 
so, Foti?” 

Foti looked pleased but doubtful. 

“We shall climb the hill to the Turkish 
garden above. You can see us all the way 
from this table.” 

She pointed to a doorway that commanded 
the hill, and Foti sank into the chair beside it. 

“Only the young would wish to toil up such 
a hill in the‘sun,” he murmured. “I will indeed 
await you here.” Then as they started off he 
added, “If you wish me to meet you, a wave 
of the hand will bring me. And I shall watch 
to see that all is well.” 

“T hope you see what you watch for,” re- 
marked Sakes as they strolled on. “And I 
hope all will be well according to my idea, not 
Foti’s.” 

“Which is?” asked Hester, 

“That we shall arrive at the gate about the 
time the carriage drives back. Then we'll see 
the girl and the garden too. Let’s not hurry.” 

The girls moved slowly up the hill, turning 
now and then to look back over the village, 
which as they drew away from it lost its sor- 
didness and took on the bright beauty of a 


- painting. The sun was hot, but a cool north 


wind came down from the Black Sea, and in 
the shade of the garden wall the girls stopped 
to rest. Jamie flung himself down, with his 
tongue lolling out, but soon his eye caught 
the motion of a lizard slipping along a crack 
in the wall, and off he went. 

As Jamie raced along the wall and across 
the road, hot on the trail of the lizard, a car- 
riage drew suddenly round the curve of the 
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road at the top of the hill. The driver rose 
in his seat and with swift manipulation of 
the reins pulled the horses to one side. The 
carriage swerved and with a heavy jerk 
stopped. At the sound of a soft cry the out- 
riders darted forward and flung open the 
heavy door. Unmindful of everything except 
remorse at Jamie’s blunder and fear for its 
consequences, Hester and Sakes ran toward 
the carriage. They drew near just in time to 
see Jamie’s golden-brown head disappear in 
the rapturous embrace of a pair of black- 
draped arms that reached out of the carriage. 
Usually loath to receive the caresses of stran- 
gers, Jamie was wriggling with delight and 
squealing softly as he balanced himself against 
the steps. The outriders stood aside, looking 
perplexed, while the driver spoke of dogs in 
general under his breath. 

“Oh, I never knew a dog could be like 
this!” The girl’s voice floated out like a 
breathless little tune. “Suppose we had hurt 
him! Oh, careless, careless Ali!” 

Though she scolded, her voice was still 
lovely. Ali’s mumblings grew louder, but even 
less complimentary to Jamie. 

“J shall keep him!” The young voice grew 
imperious. “He is now my dog. Drive on.” 
And she pulled Jamie’s hind legs into the car- 
riage and shut the door. 

Hester sprang forward with blazing eyes. 

“You are mistaken!” The Scotch burr that 
anger gave her voice rather obscured her 
Turkish, but her meaning was clear. “The dog 
is mine. Let him go at once!” 

There was silence for a moment; then 
Jamie whined behind the carriage door. 

“Pay the person what she demands,” came 
the cool imperious tones, “and drive on.” 

In a minute it was over. The outriders, who 
had gone ahead, held the garden door open, 
the great horses made a quick turn and dis- 
appeared within, the door slammed, and Hes- 
ter and Sakes were staring at .a gold piece 
lying in the thick white dust. 

Suddenly Hester, bursting into a passion of 
tears, flung herself against the door and began 
to beat it with her fists. With one arm Sakes 
dragged her away while with the other she 
waved her handkerchief frantically in the 
direction of the coffeehouse. 

“Be quiet!” she said sternly. “This is no 
time to cry. And you a Scotchman!” 

Her words had the desired effect. Hester 
rubbed the tears from her scarlet cheeks, but 
the grief in her eyes tortured Sakes. “If only 
we had brought Foti!” she cried. 

“There’s naught he could have done against 
all those men,” replied Hester. “And now 
that he’s here, what shall we do?” She 
stopped, tense at the sound of a distant bark. 
“What shall we do?” Her voice was des- 
perate. “You know what the police are out 
here. And who would bestir himself for a dog, 
anyway! O Jamie, Jamie!” 

Sakes turned a stern young face on the 
garden door. 

“I will get Jamie for you,” she promised. 
“It is my fault that h-’s gone, and I will get 
him back. Foti,” she turned to the breathless 
kapujee, “who lives in that place ?” 

Foti, disgruntled at having been obliged to 
run at top speed up a long hill to answer an 
idle question, mopped his foréhead. “Her 
name is gone from me,” he said. “She is a 
princess.” 

“She has stolen our dog,” said Sakes curtly. 
“And you’ve got to help us get him back.” 

Foti’s startled eyes glanced up and down 
the road as if they had expected to see Jamie 
appear from nowhere like a lizard. 

“He is indeed gone,” agreed Foti solemnly ; 
“he is indeed gone.” 

“We know that!” snapped Sakes. “Now, 
tell us how to get him back.” 

“That you will never do. What the princess 
has the princess will keep. We can do noth- 
ing.” Foti’s expressive shrug was both mourn- 
ful and fatalistic. 

Sakes’s eyes were scornful. “Perhaps we 
couldn’t if we were Turks,” she said to him 
severely, “but we aren’t; we are Americans!” 
Hester’s misery was so profound that she let 
that pass. “No American dog stays in a Turk- 
ish harem! Do you understand ?” 

Foti nodded, impressed. “The Americans 
are great,” he agreed, picking up the gold 
piece, “and gold is gold, whether American 
or Turkish. Would you see where the princess 
resides ? Follow me!” 

“You bet we would!” said Sakes inele- 
gantly. “Come on, Hester. Just let me get an 
eye on her house!” 

But when the girls saw the distant walls 
their hearts sank. Foti had led them along the 
garden wall to where it turned across the hill 
and sloped to the edge of the Bosporus. 
Halfway down he pointed to a broken place 
in the wall. “If we could climb that,” he said. 
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“Apparently you have climbed it,” was 
Sakes’s sharp comment. “Why ?” 

Foti hemmed and hawed, but Sakes held 
him with her eye. 

“Game,” he said at last, gazing into the 
clear blue sky. 

“Well, it’s no game to-day,” said Hester 
grimly. “Help me up.” 

Clinging to the rough wall above her and 
supported by Sakes and Foti, she finally 
peered over the top. 

“Look to your right away down to the 
water’s edge,” directed Foti. “Do you see an- 
other wall and within that wall the home of 
the princess?” 

Hester looked at the pale buff pile in the 
distance and silently climbed down to make 
room for Sakes. In a few minutes Sakes with- 
drew, equally depressed. 

“Why a wall within a wall?” she asked 
hopelessly. 

“Because the princess lives there alone.” 
Foti gave eagerly the knowledge he had. “Ex- 
cept, of course, for servants. She refuses town 
life with her mother. Her mother detests the 
solitude of the country. So the princess stays 
here most of the year. They cannot make her 
obey. She does as she wills.” : 


“She does indeed,” Sakes acknowledged . 


with a groan. “Oh, why did I ever think she 
looked interesting !” 

“Tf she hadn’t taken Jamie, we’d think she 
was interesting enough. It’s likely he'll be 
company for her.”’ Hester’s voice broke. 

“Tt’s likely he won’t,” snapped Sakes. 
“Jamie’s call will be short at that place.” 

“Tt grows late,” hinted Foti. “Shall we not 
return to the college, making plans as we go?” 

During the walk, however, they said little. 
The girls knew as well as Foti how futile it 
was to apply for outside help, and they were 
aware that the college could do no more than 
make an appeal. 

“We will wait a bit before saying anything 
about it,” finally decided Hester. “Whatever 
is done we ourselves must do. Now we have 
to think.” 

The next day she looked more hopeful. 

“Why not make the approach by water?” 
she suggested to Sakes at breakfast. “Even if 
we got into the outside garden through the 
door, we never could pass that second wall. 
But the house must. be near the edge of the 
Bosporus, and we might be able to see it from 
a caique.” 

“What’s the good of seeing?” asked Sakes, 
breaking a roll.“She was usually pessimistic 
over a breakfast of rolls and coffee. 

“Tt would be fine to see Jamie.” Hester’s 
hand shook a little as she lifted her cup. 

“Tt would,” agreed Sakes heartily. “We'll 
get him. You'll see, Hootie. No one can keep 
Jamie. Why under the sun did he fall into the 
arms of that pirate girl anyway ?” 

“He thought she looked interesting,” re- 
plied Hester, sending Sakes a wavering smile. 
“Tt’s a collie’s trick to take a great fancy now 
and then. But he’ll not want to stay with 
her.” 

“Well, it’s a comfort to know that she will 
be good to him.” Sakes rose. “I hope he gets 
something besides rolls and coffee for his 
breakfast.” 

“No doubt she'll fill him full of sweeties,” 
said Hester. “I’m going now to get permission 
to go out in a caique with Foti this afternoon. 


** He is my dog now,’” her 
hostess corrected her gently. 
**Or at least he was’’ 


Let’s go out right after chemistry. I’ve no 
wish to wait for tea, have you?” 

The .Bosporus was cobalt blue, with white 
flakes of gulls drifting over it, and the caique 
was cushioned and silent; but the girls were 
oblivious of anything except the buff-colored 
walls that marked Jamie’s prison. As Hester 
had guessed, the approach was fairly near, 
but what she could not have known was that 
a thickly wooded slope shut off everything 
from prying eyes except the roofs They 
drifted back and forth disconsolately until the 
shadows of the hills grew long across the 
water. Foti would not consider landing. 

Then Hester sat up desperately and, put- 
ting her fingers to her lips, blew the long shrill 
whistle that she had always used to call Jamie 
from distant parts of the campus. She dropped 
her hands and clutched the sides of the boat. 
From far off came the penetrating bark of a 
collie, high and excited—Jamie’s answer. In- 
stantly it stopped. And though Hester, with 
shining eyes and blazing cheeks, whistled 
again and again, she got no further response. 
Suddenly Foti gave a quick command to the 
caiquejee, and their boat moved swiftly away. 

“No, oh, no! Don’t go, Foti!” cried Hester, 
“T must go to him. He wants to come.” 

“Be quiet!” said Sakes, leaning forward 
and speaking rapidly. “Foti is right. We have 
roused the servants. We had better get away 
at once.” 

Hester started to protest, then sank back 
against the cushions. She pulled the brim of 
her soft hat over her eyes and sat in silence as 
the caique slipped away. Sakes stared at the 
water; and there was an unaccustomed line 
between her eyes. 

By the next day everyone knew that Jamie 
had gone, and a storm of indignation broke 
over ffie college. Hester was tormented on all 
sides with impossible suggestions for rescuing 
him and with tales of the autocratic young 
princess. The girls from town who knew most 
about her were entirely hopeless concerning 
Jamie’s return. 

“She is very rich and of too exalted a sta- 
tion for anyone to touch. She is willful and 
cares for no one. If she loves your dog, she 
will not: let him go,” they said. 

The French instructor, who was young and 
sympathetic, helped Hester to compose a let- 
ter that was a model of diplomacy. “The girl 
will be sure to have a French governess,” she 
said wisely. But, though Foti delivered the 
note in person, no answer ever came. 

After a fortnight Hester gave up hope, and 
even Sakes had little to say about the situa- 
tion. They kept away from Jamie’s dog house 
with its little porch, and Hester hid a leather 
leash deep in the bottom of her shoe box. 

The girls were going through the college 
gate one Saturday afternoon on their way to 
town when suddenly Sakes stopped short. 

“Look!” she said. “Her carriage.” 

Hester stared at the outriders galloping 
toward them. Never since the afternoon on 
which Jamie disappeared had they seen the 
carriage, though they had haunted the road 
by the garden door. 

With great dignity Fot came out of the 
gatehouse. The driver halted, placed a heavy 
sealed envelope in his hand and stood like a 
wooden man staring down the dusty road. 
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Foti turned to Hester. “It is for you, made- 
moiselle,” he said, presenting a haughty back 
to the carriage. 

With swift fingers Hester ripped up the 
flap, ran her eyes over the contents, which 
were in French, and, passing the note to 
Sakes, spoke rapidly to Foti. 

“Leave some one in your place and come 
with us,” she said. “The princess has sent 
for us.” 

In a minute they were in the closed car- 
riage and jolting along over the rough cob- 
blestones. The cushions were of soft yellow 
damask that shone palely in the darkness of 
the carriage, which was lighted only by the 
small diamond-shaped aperture in the door. 
As a ray of sun came in Sakes brushed up a 
few white hairs from the seat. 

“The Turkish idea of exercising a collie 
dog! A daily ride in a bus!” she remarked. 
Then, as her eyes met Hester’s blue ones blaz- 
ing across at her, she laughed exultingly. “In- 
side the garden door at last,” she cried, “and 
out again with Jamie under our arm. You'll 
see!” 

The next hour was like a dream—a garden 
heavy with odors of flowers, low couches and 
soft-footed servants who brought golden zaffs 
of Turkish coffee, trays of pastries with rich 
syrups and jams and rose-scented decanters of 
water to pour over their hands. Sakes tasted 
everything that was offered to her, but, 
though Hester drank her coffee thirstily, she 
ate nothing. 

“When will she come, Sakes?” she asked 
under her breath. “Stop eating, and perhaps 
she will appear.” 

Sakes regretfully laid down a particularly 
indigestible-looking cake. 

“All right,” she said, “if you think it will 
hurry her.” 

Hester’s watch slowly ticked off another 
ten minutes. 

“Wish I had that cake!” Sakes was saying 
when through an arched door that seemed to 
sead into the house the princess appeared. 

The girls rose and stood waiting. Sakes’s 
eyes coolly appraised the little French gown 
and the piquant, restless face; Hester’s blue 
gaze devoured her with passionate question- 


ing. - 

“We shall speak French, shall we not?” 
Neither of the girls had ever heard before so 
much music in a speaking voice. “Yes? You 
may be seated.” 

Hester flushed scarlet, but Sakes only 
grinned tolerantly, and they sat down. For a 
few moments no one spoke. In spite of her 
poise the princess seemed to find difficulty in 
beginning. 

Then at a sudden sharp thought Hester 
broke in. “Nothing has happened to my dog?” 

“He is my dog now,” her hostess corrected 
her gently. “Or at least he was.” 

“Qh, he is dead!” Hester’s face was white. 

“Tf he had been,” replied the girl, “should 
I have troubled to tell you? It would have 
been finished.” She paused. “No. I speak of 
something less material than his body ; I mean 
his affections.” 

Hester waited. 

“He wants you,” the girl finished simply. 
“He does not want me.” She rose and opened 
the small arched door. “Call him,” she said, 
and then with a wintry gleam of a smile she 
added, “as you did from the water!” 

Hester put her fingers to her lips, steadied 
them and blew a long shrill call. There was a 
thud of feet, and like a white hurricane Jamie 
burst through the open door and hurled him- 
self into Hester’s arms. Crying, whimpering, 
barking, whining, he laid his golden-brown 
head on her shoulder, and Hester’s tears 
dropped unashamed on his silky ears. 

“No one can doubt where his affections lie.” 
The voice of the princess was as cool as ever, 
but Sakes thought that the restless dark eyes 
had softened. “I believe there is nothing more 
to say.” The princess rose. “As his hostess I 
apologize for sending him back to you so 
emaciated ; he would not eat. But he will soon 
recover. Good-by.” 

Hester lifted a transformed face. 

“Oh, merci! merci!” she cried. “How can I 
thank you enough!” 

“There is no need of thanks.” The young 
mouth smiled with unyouthful grimness. “If 
he had been willing to stay, I should never 
have given him up.” She hesitated. “Je ’aime,” 
she finished simply. 

“Perhaps,” Hester stammered, “perhaps —” 
But Sakes caught her thought and went on 
with characteristic serenity : 

“If you would like to have us bring him to 
see you now and then, it would give us great 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, would you ?” The princess was all girl 
now. “Even after I carried him off?” 

“We would,” declared the girls together, 
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though Sakes, as she explained afterwards, 
“did want to teil her that I was glad she 
realized that she had been a pirate.” 

The princess suddenly softened. “Every 
week at this time?” 

“Probably,” replied Sakes cautiously. 

“You know, she didn’t deserve too much 
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encouragement,” she confided to Hester as 
they left the garden, “but I wouldn’t for any- 
thing miss getting to know her.” 

Hester was busy reassuring Jamie. “It’s all 
right, my lad, to get into the carriage now. 
We are going along too.” 

But Jamie waited politely at one side, and 


not until he was sure that Hester and Sakes 
were inside would he mount the steps that 
had been his undoing. 

Foti climbed up beside the driver. “To the 
college!” he commanded magnificently. 

The garden door banged, and the girls and 
Jamie listened to the galloping of the outriders. 


THE SKIPPER OF THE J. 


AD WELDON was chopping wood at 

the kitchen door of a iittle farmhouse 

that stood close to the shore of Lake 
Champlain. Although the thermometer showed 
six degrees below zero, Tad, who was as 
rugged as his own Vermont hills, had taken 
off his coat. 

As he drove the axe into the stubborn logs 
he talked to himself in a queer, jerky fashion. 

“Mighty slow way to cut wood! Now, if I 
had that portable sawmill that’s—that’s ad- 
vertised secondhand for—four hundred dol- 
lars—I could clean up our wood lot in the 
time—time it takes me to chop enough for our 
own use.” 

He paused at the end of a powerful stroke 
and, taking off his fur cap, wiped his stream- 
ing forehead. “I know I could make a go of 
it,” he continued. “We’ve got twenty acres of 
fine oak and beech. Father used to say that it 
would cut pretty close to a hundred cords to 
the acre. With coal at fourteen dollars a ton, 
there’ll be a lot of folks looking for good hard 
wood in stove and furnace lengths. Phil and I 
could cut a lot of it between now and spring; 
then during the summer we could work it up 
into fireplace and furnace size and next fall 
hire a barge and take half a dozen loads up to 
Whitehall and through the canal to Albany.” 

A sharp gust of stinging cold wind re- 
minded him that it was no time to stand idly 
dreaming, and he turned again to his work. “I 
can’t see where that four hundred dollars is 
coming from,” he said to himself, “but just 
the same I’ll buy that sawmill—I’ll buy it if 
only I can get another couple of hundred 
ahead !” 

“Tad!” called Mrs. Weldon from the 
kitchen. “I guess you'll have to go to town 
and do a little trading. I haven’t a bit of flour 
in the house, and I used the last of the mo- 
lasses yesterday. We need some sugar too, if 
you can get it, and I should like a pound of 
that good tea, such as you got me last time. I 
believe we’re going to have a change of 
weather,—the almanac says it’s due about 
now,—and I’d hate to have a big storm come 
on while we’re short of provisions.” 

Tad struck his axe into a log. “All right, 
mother, I'll take the J. F. There’s a good 
breeze, and I can run up and back in one 
quarter the time it would take old Nell to go 
halfway by road.” 

The J. F. was Tad’s ice boat, which he had 
built and christened Jack Frost. He may well 
be pardoned if he was more than willing to 
lay aside his axe for the fun of a twenty-mile 
spin over the ice in the speedy craft. 

“Oh, I wish there were some other way for 
you to go than on that ice boat!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Weldon. “I’m always worried for fear 
you'll get into one of those awful cracks!” 

“No fear of that,” laughed Tad as he wrig- 
gled into his fur coat and pulled his warm cap 
down over his ears. “There’s only one big 
crack on the lake right now, and it’s about 
five miles out. I shan’t have to go within a 
mile of it.” 

Like other large bodies of water, Lake 
Champlain seldom freezes smooth or remains 
smooth for any length of time. Although the 
ice may be several feet thick, it frequently 
opens in long cracks that widen rapidly and 
close quickly with a force that tilts the ice at 
a sharp angle. When that has happened a few 
times there are long stretches of rough broken 
ice bordering the cracks. Frequently the ice on 
one side of a wide crack will be forced several 
feet above the ice on the other side. 

There were few skippers on the lake who 
were a match for Tad Weldon in cleverness 
and in daring, and, although several boats 
were faster than the Tack Frost, Tad had won 
the open championship race that year, largely 
because he was ready to take any reasonable 
risk. 

“T promise to be back by one o’clock at the 
latest, so you needn’t worry,” called Tad. 

It took him only a few minutes to hoist 
jib and mainsail .nd then with a wave of his 
hand to his motuer he was off. Once clear of 
the point the Jack Frost caught the stiff 
breeze sweeping across from the Adirondack 
Mountains and leaped forward. 

“Fourteen minutes,” remarked Ted as he 
glanced at his watch after bringing the boat 
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The boat flew through space and then landed with a frightful jolt 


up into the wind inside the breakwater in 
front of the city wharves. “Not bad for ten 
miles, but she’ll do better sailing a little closer 
on the wind.” 

It took Tad longer to do his marketing than 
he had expected, for the town clock struck 
twelve before he had made his last purchase. 
As he hurried along he noticed a knot of peo- 
ple gathered round the bulletin board in front 
of the office of the Journal and wondered 
what they found so interesting. He had no 
time to spare, however, and hurried on. 

On reaching the boat, his first care was to 
stow his packages where they would not be 
jolted off in case he struck rough ice. Setting 
the jug of molasses in a snug corner at the 
stern, he tied the handle to the framework. 

He had hoisted the mainsail and was pre- 
paring to run up the jib when the sound of 
footsteps caused him to glance over his shoul- 
der. A tall, powerfully built man was ap- 
proaching; and Tad caught sight of a second 
man emerging from behind the cribwork be- 
neath one of the wharves. The big man car- 
ried a suitcase, which he handled as if it were 
heavy. Stepping close to Tad, he said in a low 
voice, “My friend and I want to get across to 
Plattsburg. We’re in a hurry. Will you take us 
over ?” 

There was nothing unusual in the request; 
people frequently employ the fast ice boats to 
get from place to place on Lake Champlain. 
Tad had picked up many a dollar in that way. 
He would have liked nothing better than to 
undertake the trip, but he remembered that he 
had promised to be at home by one o’clock, 
and he could not hope to do so if he made the 
run to Plattsburg. 

“T don’t believe I can do it, mister,” he said. 
“Sorry, but I’ve got to get this stuff home. 
More than all that, you’re not dressed for a 
trip across the lake; you’d freeze.” 

“We'll risk that,” said the big man. 

“Yes, don’t let that worry you,” added the 
second stranger, who had come up. “There’s 
ten dollars in it for you if you get us across in 
quick time.” 

Tad shook his head. “I’d like to earn ten 
dollars, but I promised my mother I’d be back 
by one o’clock, and it’s nearly that now. She 
worries like the dickens if I happen to be 
late.” 

“Look here, son,” growled the big man, “we 
haven’t any time to fool with you. If you 
won’t go for ten dollars, 
maybe this will persuade 
you!” And he drew an 
automatic pistol from the 
pocket of his overcoat. Z 

For an instant Tad was_—ss 









too astonished and frightened to move. “How 
—what —” he stammered. 

“Keep your mouth shut and do as you’re 
told!” snapped the big man. “Catch hold of 
that rope, Dugan.” Then as the jib fluttered 
up he ordered Tad to take the tiller and head 
the boat for the New York shore. 

As the Jack Frost rounded the end of the 
breakwater it met a wind that cut like a knife 
and that caused the two men to flatten out on 
the floor. The big man held fast to the heavy 
suitcase with one hand and grasped the pistol 
with the other. . 

“Drive her, boy!” he shouted. “And don’t 
try any tricks with us!” 

Tad “drove her,” and the thrill of the 
bullet-like speed set his blood tingling in his 
veins. Gradually he lost his fear of the man in 
front of him, and growing anger burned in 
his heart. Who were these ruffians, anyhow? 
Why were they holding him up in this way? 
He ground his teeth. No tricks? Well, while 
that pistol pointed that way there was not 
much thaf he could do, but if they gave him 
half a chance he would show them something ! 

Once out upon the broad lake, the Jack 
Frost tore along at the rate of a mile a min- 
ute. The numbing cold of the cutting wind 
was more than Dugan, the smaller man, could 
bear. Instead of keeping a lookout ahead he 
pulled his cap over his face and clung blindly 
to the framework of the boat. The other man 
did not alter his position, but, crouching on 
the floor with his face toward the stern, kept 
a watchful eye upon the steersman. 

They were running almost parallel to the 
big crack with its border of rough ice. Little 
by little Tad edged toward it until his quick 
eye caught sight of a possible jumping place. 
A great cake of ice on the near side of the 
crack lay tilted at an angle that seemed to 
offer a good take-off for the jump. How wide 
the crack was at that point or what kind of 
ice lay beyond it Tad did not know. Setting 
his teeth, he swung the boat sharply to port 
and at terrific speed headed for the crack. 

Observing the sudden change in direction, 
the big man glanced over his shoulder to see 
the reason for it. Before he could regain his 
position the Jack Frost struck the rough ice 
with a crash that sounded as if it would 
smash her. to kindling wood. Splinters of ice 
flew mast high. For a moment the boat 
flew through space and then landed with a 
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frightful jolt. The next moment it was again 
skimming on its way over smooth ice. 

Dugan, who was clinging to the foot of the 
mast, dragged himself to his knees and, pull- 
ing the cap from his face, glanced round him 
in a dazed manner. 

“What the blazes!” he began; then he 
caught his breath sharply. ““Where’s Jim?” he 
shouted. 

“If you mean your friend, he got off when 
we jumped the crack back there,” Tad 
shouted in reply. 

“And the suitcase ?” 

“Took it with him, I reckon. I don’t see it 
anywhere.” 

“Turn this devil boat round and go back 
for that suitcase!” roared the man. “Half of 
that suitcase belongs to me!” 

“All right,” answered Tad. “Back we go!” 
Swinging round in a’ wide half circle, he 
headed again toward the crack. 

“T can’t see anything of the grip or of Jim,” 
growled Dugan. “Where you heading for any- 
how ?” 

“Got to find a place where we can jump the 
crack again,” Ted shouted in reply. “We’re 
going about two miles from where we crossed 
before, but there’s a good chance just ahead. 
Better lie down and hang on. Here we go!” 

It was not so rough a crossing as the first 
had been, but it was bad enough, and Tad 
hoped that his passenger would keep his head 
down as he had done before. 

“Tf he’ll give me six minutes, I can do it,” 
he thought. ; 

One, two, three minutes passed; then Dugan 
raised his head and stared in front of him 

“Hey, you!” he shouted. “We’re headed 
straight back to where we started from! Turn 
round and steer for Plattsburg. That suitcase 
ain’t way over here!” 

Tad made no reply, but held the Jack Frost 
steadily on her course for the city wharves 
four miles away. 

With a savage oath the man drew a knife 
from his hip pocket and began crawling 
toward the stern. “Turn round, I tell you!” 
he stormed. 

For an instant it seemed to Tad that he 
must obey or else feel the blade between his 
ribs; then his eye fell on the molasses jug still 
fixed firmly in its place beside him. With a 
quick jerk he pulled the bowknot loose and 
swung the jug over his head. 

“Stay where you aré,” he yelled, “or I'll 
let you have it!” 

Dugan hesitated. They were scarcely six 
feet apart; the boy could hardly miss him at 
that distance. The man had no desire to be 
knocked off while the craft was traveling at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. Holding to the 
boom, he rose unsteadily to his feet, and at 
that moment the Jack Frost flashed past the 
end of the breakwater and swung into the 
wind close to the wharf. 

Still clinging to his jug, Tad sprang from 
the boat and started for shore at top speed. 
He expected that the man would pursue him 
and was determined to defend himself with 
the jug if necessary; but Dugan had lost.all 
desire for a fight. Half frozen and aching in 
every muscle, he dragged himself ashore and 
was seeking shelter among the lumber piles 
when a policeman suddenly seized him. At the 
same time two other policemen halted Tad 
and demanded that he give an account of 
himself. 

“Well, a couple of men held me up and 
tried to make me take ’em to Plattsburg,” 
began the boy. 

“Where are they now ?” 

“There’s one of them,” replied Tad, point- 
ing to Dugan. “The other is out on the lake 
somewhere—at least, I left him there ten min- 
utes ago. He’s a big man, and he was going to 
shoot me if I didn’t take him over to Platts- 
burg.” 

“That’s the man we’re looking for!” ex- 
claimed one of the officers. “The Collinsville 
savings bank was robbed last night. Come on, 
boy. We need your help!” 

As they hurried back to the boat the officer 
explained that the thieves had stolen five 
thousand dollars in gold and about the same 
amount in Liberty bonds. 

“The news came in about noon,” he said. 
“We had a description of the men and kept a 
close watch for ’em, but they were too quick 
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for us. There’s a thousand dollars offered for 
their arrest and the return of the money.” 

It was an easy matter for Tad to find the 
place where he had jumped the Jack Frost 
across the big crack. As they approached the 
spot they caught sight of the suitcase. It was 
broken open, and a quantity of gold coins 
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and several packages of bonds were scattered 
round. Drawing their revolvers, the policemen 
picked their way cautiously through the 
rough ice, but they had little to fear from the 
once desperate bank robber. They found him 
crouched among the tilted ice cakes, trying to 
shield himself from the biting wind. One arm 


hung useless at his side, and from a jagged 
cut on his forehead the blood trickled in a 
freezing stream down his face. 

“All in,” he muttered thickly. “World up- 
side down. Some kid, he is. First one ever put 
anything over on Jim Bailey, and I had the 
drop on him all the while. He’s some kid!” 
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That seemed to be the opinion of everyone. 
Later the bank officials announced that four 
hundred dollars of the reward would be di- 
vided among the officers whe had made the 
arrests, and that the remaining six hundred 
dollars would be paid to Thaddeus Weldon, 
skipper of the Jack Frost. 


THE BREED OF THE BUCCANEERS 


Chapter Five. A hand rattles the rusty chain 


insist that a part of Jean Lafitte’s 

money was somewhere in the wreck of 
the old blockade runner that since 1863 had 
lain in the Barataria jungle. 

“Pierre,” said the old man earnestly when 
the young people next visited the wreck, “why 
did your Great-Uncle Armand try so hard to 
get his schooner up to the old back landing of 
the plantation if he wasn’t trying to get away 
with some plunder that he knew about? And 
when he was trapped didn’t he burn the ship 
to keep the Yankees from it? And when 
things had settled down after the war he was 
paralyzed, and just to spite his brothers he 
never told what lay in the wreck of the old 
Vengeur.” 

“Mr. Johnson,” retorted Pierre, “I’ve heard 
yarns like that all my life, and my father 
heard them before me. In all the digging 
round the bay and in the deep swamp no one 
ever found so much as a nickel.” 

The old swamper shook his head wisely. 
“Well, old Armand, he knew! And here you’re 
losin’ your home, and you won’t lift a finger 
to find that big hide-up!” 

“Pierre,” said Helen, “if I were you, I 
wouldn’t waste a minute! Id start digging 
to-day.” 

But Pierre remained indifferent. “It would 
take a derrick, a big gang of men and a week’s 
time,” he said, “even to get the shells and the 
mud out of the cabin.” 

“I’ve figured it would take all of that,” said 
Ross; “but I’m for it. If we don’t try, Wol- 
fert’s men will hit square on it when they 
dredge along the old channel.” 

Pierre shook his fist at the dredge, which 
they could hear across the canebrake to the 
west. 

“Yes, sir!” shouted the old man. “We found 
the wreck,—or at least I did—and I’m going 
to see what old Armand meant by wishin’ me 
to come back to the Vengeur. If we don’t, 
Wolfert will.” 

“All right, captain! We'll bring in some of 
the hands to-morrow. The colored people are 
terribly frightened by all the pirate stories, 
but some of the younger ones will come. And 
we’ve got to use dynamite, I think, if we want 
to move that stuff quickly.” 

Pierre went back to his big house on the 
river. He was to meet his attorneys in the city 
and talk over the situation, though they had 
given him little encouragement. Apparently 
they could think of nothing to do to save the 
plantation. 

That evening at the little house on the 
prairie farm the Hardys discussed the plight 
of their friend. Though Pierre smiled coura- 
geously, they knew that he faced ruin. 

“No wonder he hasn’t much faith in old 
man Johnson’s yarns,” said Helen. “Pierre 
has plenty of other things to think of just 
now.” 

“Yes,” Ross agreed, “but the old fellow is a 
mystery! I’m going in to-morrow to see just 
what he has set Pierre’s men to doing. Pierre 
told him to excavate the wreck while he was 
in the city.” 

True to his word, Ross went into the south 
woods the next afternoon. He could hear the 
dredge working along the edge of the timber, 
which the lost channel followed irregularly 
through the canebrake. When he came out at 
the cove he stopped paddling and stood up in 
his teetering pirogue to look southward across 
the open water. It was a mass of beautiful 
green leaves and purple hyacinth spikes except 
along the western margin of the cove where 
the westerly wind kept a precarious channel 
open. There he saw the tow steamer slowly 
pushing the oil barge in. Men on the front of 
= barge were poling away the masses of 

ilies, 

_ Unseen, Ross slipped in and out among the 
timber and the saw-grass clumps until he 
reached the tiny run through the cane. There 
he landed his canoe and crossed the sixty-foot 
shell ridge to the old hulk. Greatly to his 
astonishment, he found that nothing had been 
done, The flimsy derrick with its rusty chains 


Orn man Capt. Johnson continued to 





hung idle as before over the protruding stern 
of the sunken wreck. The old man had been 
so enthusiastic over his plan to use Pierre’s 
negro field hands that Ross could not imagine 
why he and the men were not there at work, 
why he had left the “hide-up” unguarded. 

Seating himself in the shade of the scrubby 
mangrove, Ross looked at the hulk. “Those 
shells are drifted in and packed as hard as 
rock,” he said to himself. “And that little old 
dreamer expected to scratch out tons of them 
to find his hidden treasure. Well, I wish we 
had such faith.” 

He had been waiting there an hour when 
he noticed a stir in the tall grass across the 
channel, and a little later he saw old man 
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Capt. Johnson in his canoe. When he reached 
open water and was wearily wiping his fore- 
head, Ross hailed him in low tones. At the 
hail he came across the bayou and landed his 
pirogue beside the stern of the schooner. 

“Boy,” he whispered, “I had to come back 
in a hurry. They—they’re coming through 
this way!” 

“Who?” asked Ross, staring up the silent 
channel. 

“Wolfert’s dynamite crew. They always 
work a few days ahead of the dredge to blow 
out any big stumps or logs along the survey. 
And they’ll hit right on the Vengeur. The sur- 
veyors didn’t find it when they were staking 
a line for the dredge to cut because they knew 
she’d just follow the curve of the shore, and 
so they. passed on the other side of the ridge 
and took up their marks below where they 
had to lay a line. Hit-and-miss work, but it 
saved me!” 

“The dynamite crew won’t do that, will 
they ?” 

“No, sir! They’ll be looking for big stumps 
in the mangrove jungle. They’re not a three 
hundred yards back there, poling a scow 
through the lilies.” 

Ross could hear them now. Presently he 
saw the flat scow, which two negroes were 
slowly poling; traveling was difficult in the 
long-unused channel. Under the little red 
awning sat the dynamite man. Here and there 
the black men explored the edge of the shell 
bank and thrust their poles deep into the 
muck. Old man Johnson watched his enemies. 
Only the overhanging mangroves and the 
clumps of saw grass hid the projecting stern 
of the derelict. The explorers would pass di- 
rectly over her sunken waist. If the dredge 
were to keep its course along the timber, they 
would certainly have to blow up the old hulk. 

“Just wanted a few more days with the 





help of you boys,” muttered the old swamper ; 
“then Wolfert could have whistled for the 
hide-up. Now, of course, he’ll claim it with 
the land. But it isn’t his; it’s Pierre’s.” 
“Captain,” said Ross earnestly, “do you be- 
” lieve there is really gold in that old wreck ?” 
“Ves, sir! Gold that old Armand had 
hidden somewhere since he had cruised with 
Lafitte and robbed the Spanish merchantmen. 
Whatever else did he come back for when the 
Yankees captured this country?” The little 
man was peering above the brush. “There 
they come! Crawl back here and lie low!” 
With a last peep at the flatboat, old man 
Johnson slowly slipped away down the ridge. 
It was now after sunset and not so hot as it 
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had been. A low rumble of thunder came from 
the black clouds that lay to the southeast over 
the Gulf. There was a curious, unearthly light 
on the mangrove ridge and on the silent black 
water. 

By the time the polemen had pushed the 
barge near the sunken waist of the broken 
schooner the twilight had come. Ross heard 
the negroes grumbling. 

“Boss, dis ain’t no place fo’ a man -afteh 
sunset,” one of them said. “No, seh—no culled 
men eve’ go near dem Boudreau woods when 
it’s dark.” 

“All right, boys! Pretty near mosquito 
time anyhow. Run ashore, and we'll throw 
out the drills and the dynamite. It'll save 
weight when we try to get back to this hole 
to-morrow and finish the job.” 

As the grumbling negroes obeyed, Ross 
crouched down., He heard the mangroves 
break when they dragged the end of the boat 
up among them. Then he heard the men put- 
ting ashore the drills, the crowbars and the 
cases of explosives. 

Suddenly a yell came from one of the black 
men. “Wha’ dis?” He was backing into the 
thick brush. “Man, I told you! Look at dat 
old ship! Dem old pirate folkses been hea’!” 

The negroes began to retreat from the 
wreck of the Vengeur. The white man too 
had been startled at first, but he was a new- 
comer and did not share the superstitious ter- 
rors of the negroes. Presently Ross heard him 
walking about the stern of the old ship. 

“Somebody’s been digging here!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Doan’ touch dat hide-up, boss!” wailed 
one of the hands, retreating toward the flat- 
boat. “Dem old pirate folkses —” 

“If dem pirates eve’ catch yo’ snooperin’ 
round fo’ dis hide-up —” quavered the other. 

Then suddenly the first speaker’s voice rose 
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in a yell of terror. Ross heard the negroes 
dash in panic for the flatboat. So wildly did 
they howl and so fiercely did they fight for a 
place in the scow that at the moment he could 
not tell what had frightened them. Then just 
behind the wreck of the Vengeur came a 
long, gurgling cry. The negroes grabbed the 
poles and started to shove off. The white man 
clung to the flatboat. “Hold on, you fools!” 
he yelled. “Let me get in! It ain’t any ghost! 
It—hold on, hold on! Don’t leave me ma- 
rooned here!” 

Ross heard the weird, melancholy cry again, 
and as he peered up inquiringly he saw a 
skinny hand reach over the side of the hulk, 
grasp the rusty chain on the derrick and shake 
it vigorously. Then again came the gurgling 
wail. That was too much. Out in the bayou 
panic reigned; from the negroes came yells of 
fright and howls for aid. The white man was 
still scolding and trying to steady the boat. 
Then one of the blacks leaped overboard and 
swam away; the scow was too slow for him. 
At another rattle of the rusty chain there was 
fresh confusion in the departing scow. The 
remaining negro and the white boss were 
poling and paddling in the lilies; and from 
the white man’s voice Ross knew that he too 
was badly frightened now. 

As Ross stood up in the mangrove he saw 
the old man behind the hulk laughing and 
rattling his derrick. Two hundred yards away 
Wolfert’s men were still retreating in disorder. 
The boss had hard work getting his one negro 
to stay with him. The other had reached the 
cove and was still swimming. “You crazy 
fool!” they heard the white man shout a little 
later. “You swam this far, and I ought to 
make you keep on!” Then the voices died 
away. 

Old man Johnson was elated. “They got 
out a sight faster than they came in!” he 
cried. “But when Wolfert hears of it—well, 
we've got to get busy, boy, right away !” 

“And, captain, you were wishing for dy- 
namite,” said Ross. “Well, look there! The 
enemy has furnished us a lot and the drills, 
too.” He pointed at the stuff, which was cov- 
ered with a tarpaulin. 

“That’s luck!” said the captain. “Now 
we’ve got to get that hide-up out right away.” 

While they were discussing the matter the 
heavy siren whistle on the tow steamer, which 
for two days had been lying in the cove wait- 
ing for a southeast “wind tide” that would 
permit her to bring the oil barge to the 
dredge, sounded with startling suddenness. 

Again and again the siren sounded—five 
long menacing blasts! Simultaneously a great 
beam of light shot over the impassable salt 
marshes and over the pools southward. It 
rested a moment on the gray, moss-hung 
forest across the lost bayou, then shifted and, 
wandering on slowly, sought out every point 
of the ridge. 

“Those fellows have got back there!” mut- 
tered the old man. “They’ll come next time 
with Wolfert. I couldn’t trick him.” 

“That was an awful wail you gave, cap- 
tain,” said Ross. “Scared me for a minute! 
What’ll we do to keep them out to-morrow, 
though ?” 

“Boy, we'll make coffee, and then we'll 
paddle out to the cove and cut the lily booms. 
With a wind maybe we can jam all the water 
tight with lilies. That’ll hold Wolfert a day or 
two.” 

Ross understood. The floating hyacinths 
are a pest to navigation. All along Coquille 
Cove log booms kept acres and acres of the 
drifting plants from going down into the 
canal that led to the locks on the river where 
the tow steamer entered. 

An hour later, when quiet reigned again, 
Ross and the old swamper paddled out to the 
north shore and knocked the chains from the 
booms. Then they went wearily back through 
the woods to meet Pierre and tell him what 
need there was of haste if they were to solve 
the mystery of the Vengeur before Jim Wol- 
fert seized the wreck. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


7——]HIS month’s issues of The Companion 
| are somewhat delayed on account of the 
general strike which has interrupted the 


business of all publishing and printing 
plants in Boston and vicinity. The Companion 
of April 14 contained a full explanation of the 
situation. 

We are rapidly returning to normal conditions 
and shall resume the regular mailing schedule as 
quickly as we can. We assure our subscribers 
that they will receive all the papers due them 
and we hope that they will be tolerant of a delay 
which we sincerely regret but which is due to 
no fault of ours. 






FACT AND COMMENT 


YOUR KINDEST FRIEND is the alert en- 
emy who keeps you anxious to make no 
mistakes. 


An Idol Worshiper is he, no less, 
Who sacrifices Truth to Cleverness. 


THE MAN WHO SPENDS much time in 
getting even has that much less time to spend 
in getting ahead. 


A BUSINESS BUILDING nine stories high 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been moved 
seventy-five feet. Widening the street made it 
necessary to use a part of the land on which 
the building stood, and the engineers under- 
took to move the structure bodily rather than 
to tear it down and build a new one. The 
preparations took several months, but the 
moving itself took less than two days. 


TOURIST AGENCIES frankly admit that 
only the well-to-do can bear the expense of 
transatlantic travel this year. A first-class- 
cabin ticket costs about two hundred and 
fifty dollars one way; hotels in Europe have 
raised their rates enormously, and even though 
foreign exchange is strongly in favor of Amer- 
ica the general expenses of railway fare and 
service will amount to much more than they 
amounted to before the war. 


No. 10 DOWNING STREET, London, has 
been the home of the prime ministers of Eng- 
land for nearly two hundred years. The first 
floor of the house is given over to council 
rooms and the offices of the premier’s secre- 
taries. The second floor contains guest cham- 
bers, a library and the usual appointments. It 
is interesting to note that the last three occu- 
pants of the famous house, one from the aris- 
tocracy and two from the middle class, have 
refused’all honors and titles. The real leaders 
of England are still Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. 


AN INSECT is crawling round the outside 
of an orange, which has just been pitched in 
a westerly direction out of the window of a 
railway train going south at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. The earth is spinning in an 
easterly direction at the rate of one thousand 
miles an hour and at the same time circling 
the sun at a speed of nineteen miles a second. 
The sun is revolving at the rate of four thou- 
sand miles an hour and moving twelve miles 
a second toward Hercules. Problem: what is 
the relativity of the bug on the orange in time 
and three other dimensions to Hercules? Ten 
minutes for this. 


FOR THE FUTURE HISTORIAN, novelist 
or dramatist who would seek to reconstruct 
the everyday life of our times there will be 
few newspaper sources of information. News- 
papers printed on pulp-wood stock go to 
pieces in a very short time, unless unusual 
care is taken to preserve them. Some of the 
larger public libraries that have been work- 
ing on the problem have found that the best 
way to treat a newspaper is to cover each 
sheet with transparent Japanese tissue, stuck 
on with rice paste. The newspapers of the 
1860’s and earlier, having been printed on rag 
stock, will last with good care almost in- 
definitely. 


HOW TO USE THE TIDES for power is a 
problem as old as how to use the sun’s rays 
for producing steam. Hitherto no commercially 
successful method of harnessing the tides has 
been found, but the French Minister of Pub- 
lic Works lately announced that the problem 
“is on the point of being solved.” The plan 
that he has in mind is a chain of basins along 
the coast so arranged that every stage of the 
tide will create the same amount of energy. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


One great obstacle to success has been the 
difficulty of making a turbine that will resist 
the corrosive action of sea water, but the 
trouble is said to have been overcome. The 
works to be constructed near Dinan are ex- 
pected to furnish from thirty thousand to 
forty thousand horse power. 
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THE PEACE THAT STILL LINGERS 
Winans the ist of May came the Ger- 


mans did not pay down the twelve 

billion marks that the Paris conference 
had demanded on that date; nor did the 
French army advance to take complete pos- 
session of the Ruhr industrial district, as the 
French government had declared it would do 
if the money were not paid. The situation, 
which looked simple enough when the Paris 
conference adjourned, had become compli- 
cated, partly by the attempt of Germany to 
draw the United States into the negotiations, 
and partly by the disagreement of Great Brit- 
ain and Italy with France and Belgium as to 
the wisdom of occupying and administering 
any more German territory. 

The Germans said that they did not pay 
because they couldn’t. It is more probable 
that they did not pay because up to the last 
they hoped to persuade the United States to 
interfere as a sort of arbitrator, and because 
they counted on their default’s effecting some- 
thing like a break between France and Great 
Britain. 

There was real danger of such a break. 
The French have lost all patience with Ger- 
many and are weary of arguing with a de- 
feated foe; but Mr. Lloyd George and his 
advisers are convinced that it would be a 
great mistake to inflame the situation and 
probably delay the settlement by forcibly oc- 
cupying the Ruhr. In that contention, we are 
informed by good authority from Washing- 
ton, they have the support of our own gov- 
ernment. . ; 

As for the German plans to use the United 
States to do their bargaining for them, there 
was never a chance for them. President Har- 
ding and Secretary Hughes will not intervene. 
We are still associated with the Allies and 
will do nothing to imperil any further our 
good understanding with them. As soon as 
the German statesmen get that fact through 
their heads the prospects for a definite and 
peaceful settlement of the reparations matter 
should improve. 

Meanwhile, on the eve of May 1, the Allied 
Council reached a friendly compromise. France 
agreed to delay its invasion of the Ruhr, 
Great Britain agreed to a new and urgent 
ultimatum. The opportunity for such a com- 
promise was unexpectedly offered by the re- 
port of the War Reparations Commission, 
which had at last fixed on the capital sum of 
£6,750,000,000—about $33 ,000,000,000—as the 
amount that the Germans ought to pay. That 
sum the Council substituted for the amount 
assessed by the Paris conference and gave 
Germany until May 12 to think things over. 
If Germany is still obstinate in its refusal to 
agree, it is as good as settled that Marshal 
Foch will set his soldiers on the march. The 
French will not wait any longer, and whether 
Mr. Lloyd George likes it or not he will not 
stand in their way forever. But there is a 
pretty good chance that Germany, all its ex- 
cuses pushed aside and all its attempts to 
separate the Allies disappointed, will make up 
its mind to take its medicine. By the time this 
number of The Companion reaches its readers 
we shall know whether Germany has decided 
to keep the peace or to prolong the war. 


o: & 
BRITAIN AND THE COAL MINERS 


T is significant of the waning strength of 
the revolutionary spirit in Europe that in 
presenting their case to the public the 

striking coal miners of Great Britain took 
care to disavow any revolutionary aims and 
to define their struggle as purely industrial 
in character; yet the entire economic and po- 
litical structure of Great Britain is so deeply 
involved in the issues that the coal miners’ 
strike may be an important step toward 
changes that cannot be called other than revo- 
lutionary. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the strike 
of the miners and their allies, the transport 
workers, Britain faces a situation that threat- 
ens the basis of its industrial and commercial 
supremacy. That supremacy has rested for a 
hundred years and more on an abundant sup- 
ply of cheap coal. On that supply is founded 
the great foreign trade that enables thirty-five 
millions of persons to live within the narrow 
limits of England. The miners as a class have 


paid the price, for the conditions of living in 
the mining regions have been indisputably 
bad. There has been overcrowding, underpay- 
ment, squalor. Under government control 
during the war the pay increased and condi- 
tions improved. Now the government has let 
go of the mines; for with the decline in Brit- 
ish industry and in the foreign coal trade the 
profits were fast disappearing. The owners, 
once more in control, decreed a cut in wages, 
particularly in those districts where the cost 
of mining is bound to be high because the 
veins are poor or the coal is hard to get out. 
There are many such districts, where, under 
present conditions, mining is carried on at an 
actual loss. 

But the miners stood out for a national 
scale of wages. They demanded a wages pool, 
which means that the richer mines should use 
a part of their profits to pay the wages of 
the men in the poorer mines. That would be 
a step in the direction of the nation’s owning 
and operating the mines, and that is what the 
leaders of the miners really want and hope 
in the end to gain. When the strike began one 
of them proposed that coal should be sold at 
a loss and the deficit made up by taxation— 
as if taxes were not high enough already ! 

No one can blame the miners for desiring 
better pay and a higher standard of living. 
In the end they are pretty sure to get both, 
for the social conscience of modern nations 
will not consent to perpetuating economic in- 
justice; but the only thing that will preserve 
the peace and stability of Great Britain is a 
clearly thought-out plan or a reorganization 
of the industrial system that will give the 
miners fair pay and still keep coal at a rea- 
sonable price. Nationalization, if it disregards 
economic facts-and increases expenses without 
improving methods, will strike a staggering 
blow at the trade by which England lives. 
That danger and not Red propaganda is what 
Englishmen have reason to guard against. If 
revolution ever gets into England it will be 
by that door. > 


ROSES 


UNE is the month of roses. In spite of all 
dispute and competition the rose seems to 
hold its place as the ideal and the typical 

flower. There are some who will question the 
assertion. The simple grace of violets has its 
perennial charm. To certain hearts the incom- 
parable pure candor of lilies speaks more 
searchingly than the passionate crimson glory 
of the rose. And the large increase of botani- 
cal and horticultural ingenuity has given the 
curious splendor of the orchid a prominence 
that it could not claim in earlier times. Yet 
the rose reigns supreme and apparently always 
will. Its artificiality, its infertility, its sacrifice 
of usefulness,. of fruitfulness, to beauty seem 
rather to enhance its hold upon the esteem of 
its adorers. 

The poets have made it their own and by 
centuries of worship have given it a symboli- 
cal glory that perhaps its original charm could 
hardly have deserved. From the earliest ages 
of literature the rose stands out as the em- 
bodiment of color, of radiance, of all the 
passionate perfection of pure beauty in the 
mysterious and haunting complexity of life. 
The Middle Ages, with their strange fancy for 
allegorical interpretation, wove about the 
ideal rose a great web of romantic legend. 
Shakespeare, with his marvelous gift of 
words, summed up all the intensity of love in 
one dazzling figure of a rose: 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose: in it thou art my all. 


And as the rose has been made to image 
the concentrated beauty of life, so it has come 
to stand for its fragility. Strength, grace, wis- 
dom and delight decay; but nothing more 
quickly reaches its splendor of: perfection and 
more quickly passes away from it than roses. 
So have sung the poets of Greece and Italy 
and every other age and clime, none more 
deliciously than Spenser in his description of 
the Bower of Bliss: 

So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre: 
Gather therefore the Rose whilest yet is prime, 
For soone comes age that will her pride 
defiowre. 


Recently there have been published the ex- 
quisite letters of one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can scholars, Prof. F. J. Child. These letters 
are full of noble thoughts and witty com- 
ments. They are also full of roses, and the 
glow and glory of the roses shed a surprising 
radiance over the dull routine of a scholar’s 
life. See how they shine and quiver—and fade 
—in this passage in which the great scholar 
would impart his ecstasy to all of us: “Ah, 
what a world—with roses, sunrise and sunset, 
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Shakespeare, Beethoven, brooks, mountains, 
birds, maids, ballads—why can’t it last, why 
can’t everybody have a good share!” 


oo 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM 


HE budget bill that Congress passed at 

its last session President Wilson vetoed 

because it impaired his constitutional 
right to remove an officer from a place that 
the bill created. The House eliminated the 
objectionable provision and passed the bill a 
second time; but the Senate did not reach 
consideration of it. The new measure is the 
old bill, unchanged except in details that do 
not affect the principles of it. 

It is in two parts. One of them, which 
establishes a “general-accounting office,” has 
little or nothing to do with the budget system 
and need not be discussed now. The other part 
provides that every department of the gov- 
ernment shall have a “budget officer,” who 
under the direction of the head of the depart- 
ment shall prepare every year before the 
15th of September an estimate of depart- 
mental expenditures for the next fiscal year. 
All such estimates shall be transmitted to a 
“director of the budget,” who as a subordi- 
nate of the President shall “assemble, cor- 
relate, revise, reduce or increase” the estimates 
that are submitted. When the revised table 
of estimates has been so prepared it will go 
to the President, who on the first day of the 
regular session will send it to Congress. 

The budget itself will be an estimate of the 
expenditures—either as the President received 
it or as he revised it—and an estimate of what 
the revenue will be under the existing laws. 
If the expected revenue is less than the pro- 
posed expenditure, he may recommend changes 
in the tax laws; if it is more, he may propose 
that taxes be reduced. 

With the budget the President is also to 
supply Congress with all necessary informa- 
tion about the finances: the revenue and the 
expenditures of the last full year; the esti- 
mated outcome of Treasury operations at the 
end of the partly completed year; the facts 
relating to bonded and other indebtedness of 
the country ; and whatever else Congress needs 
to know. 

That briefly is the plan. Since the “best 
minds” have been working on it for years, 
and no chronically “otherwise-minded” critics 
have proposed any serious amendment to it, 
and since it went through both houses almost 
unanimously, we may reasonably infer that it 
is as good a plan as can be devised. Never- 
theless, we must not delude ourselves with the 
idea that we are going to have such a budget 
system as is possible in governments that are 
controlled by responsible cabinets. In Great 
Britain, for example, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should object to a change in the 
budget and the House of Commons should 
pass the change, it would mean the defeat and 
overthrow of the ministry. In the British Par- 
liament the budget always goes through with- 
out even the slightest amendment that the 
government opposes. 

Under our Constitution no law can take 
away the right of the Senate or the House to 
amend appropriation and revenue bills. The 
budget act will doubtless put before Congress 
better financial programmes than any it has 
had in the past. They will be based on the 
conditions of the times and adapted to them. 
They will aim at unity, economy and a proper 
balance between revenue and expenditure. 
Therefore they will go before Congress with 
authority and will attract support as a whole 
and in detail; but offering amendments can- 
not be prevented, nor is there any authority 
that can save the budget from change or even 
from wreck if a majority of either House sees 
fit to upset its balance. 

That is the weak side of the system. The 
hopeful view is to believe that, like other re- 
forms that are disappointing at first, this one 
will gradually attract adherents. The cause is 
so good that Senators and Representatives 
will soon learn not to fight it. 
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THE NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY 


ERETOFORE all measures to restrict 
immigration have been planned to im- 
prove it in quality. The new policy for 

the first time aims at reducing the quantity 
of it. When the country was new and the vast 
area of territory was thinly peopled, when 
the nation shut itself off from all complica- 
tions with the outside world and boasted that 
it alone of all nations enjoyed perfect free- 
dom—in those far-distant days the United 
States proudly proclaimed itself an asylum 
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for the oppressed of all nations. But times 
have changed. The lands then vacant are now 
occupied, and farms are no longer to be had 
for the taking. Events that we could not con- 
trol have forced us to concern ourselves with 
the problems of the Old World, and to be 
involved in them. Those to whom we once 
gave asylum are more and more demanding 
and assuming to take charge of our affairs. 
The oppressed of all nations, many of them 
“oppressed” (but not suppressed )- because they 
were miscreants, lawbreakers and anarchists 
in their own lands, have come hither in large 
numbers to carry out the revolutionary plots 
for which they were “oppressed” at home. 

This country has been called a melting pot. 
It is now too full. Into it has been thrown too 
much obstinate material that neither the flux 
of popular opinion nor free education nor the 
principles of democratic government can fuse. 

The new policy is to continue to sift out 
the undesirables, as far as any general rules 
can separate the good from the bad, and to 
limit the number that may be admitted, 
whether good or bad: Of any nationality, only 
three per cent of the number of foreign born 
of that nationality who were residents of the 
country in 1910 may be admitted in a year. 
That makes a rough distinction of the right 
kind, for there are more foreign-born inhabit- 
ants of those European countries from which 
come the comparatively law-abiding and eas- 
ily assimilated immigrants than of Russia and 
the other countries that are in a state of 
political disorder. Three per cent of Scandi- 
navians and other northern Europeans are 
welcome; one per cent of Russians are too 
many. 

Public opinion is not altogether agreed as 
to the new policy. Sentimental considerations 
lead some men to object to closing our 
ports even partly. Personal interest governs 
others. There are some who would risk the 
danger of revolutionary plots rather than 
abandon the traditional policy. Amendments 
have been urged that would leave unrestricted 
the privilege of admission to political refugees, 
as if that would not open the doors to every 
anarchist in Europe! Labor naturally regards 
unrestricted immigration as being unfavorable 
to its interests by introducing too many com- 
petitors. Many manufacturers, on the other 
hand, oppose measures that hinder the en- 
trance of unskilled or semi-skilled labor, which 
they greatly need; and that is the class that 
the new policy most affects. 

But it is not philosophic sentiments or the 
material interests of classes that should gov- 
ern, but the general, welfare. The evils of an 
unlimited hospitality are evident to all; we 
must deal with them. The new system is not 
perfect, but it may at least be better than the 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Supreme Court was unanimous in 

setting aside the conviction of Senator 
Newberry of Michigan, on whom the Federal 
Court imposed a jail sentence for spending an 
excessive amount of money in his campaign 
for the Senatorial nomination. But, though 
the court was unanimous in its decision, it 
divided on the grounds for the decision. Five 
of the justices held that Congress had no 
right to pass the corrupt-practices law, for 
violating which Mr. Newberry was convicted. 
The Constitution, said those judges, gives 
Congress control over elections but not over 
nominations, whether by primary or by con- 
vention. Four justices, led by the chief jus- 
tice, dissented fem that narrow view of the 
powers of Congress, but they held that the 
trial judge in his charge to the jury had mis- 
construed the statute and so had deprived 
Mr. Newberry of a fair trial. It is unfortunate 
that the court decided so closely on the fun- 
damental question of the constitutionality of 
the law. e 


le their dealings with the Allies the Germans 
4 have shown more cunning than cleverness. 
They have fallen into two mistakes. They 
have behaved as if the war had resulted in a 
draw, in which one side had as much right to 
name terms as the other; and they have be- 
‘ieved that the United States, with Mr. Wilson 
out of office, could be persuaded to break with 
‘he Allies and appear as Germany’s “next 
‘riend.” As a result they have wasted several 
months of time and aroused an unnecessary 
‘mount of irritation and exasperation among 
the French. There was no need for so much 
delay, The two sides could have come to- 
gether if Germany had accepted the conse- 
quences of its position in a straightforward 


manner. Its offer of two hundred billion gold 
marks in reparation, which was made late in 
April, would almost certainly have been ac- 
cepted if it had been made six months earlier, 
and without the conditions that the Germans, 
apparently in the attempt to “save their 
face,” attached to it. But Dr. Simons was as 
late and ungracious with that offer as he has 
been in all the other steps he has taken. Hav- 
ing failed to accomplish anything either with 
the Allies or with the United States, he re- 
signed on May 4. Chancellor Fehrenbach 
resigned at the same time. 


i] 


CCORDING to Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, 
the German government in 1915 offered 
Mr. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
one hundred million dollars if he would de- 
fault on the ammunition contracts that his 
company had made with Lord Kitchener. 
That is probably the largest bribe that- was 
ever offered to anyone, but no one believes 
that Mr. Schwab was tempted by it even for 
a moment. A little later he had a still larger 
offer from Great Britain for the Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s plants. The British govern- 
ment was willing to pay one hundred and fifty 
million dollars for them in order to make sure 
that the Germans should not buy a controlling 
interest in them. But that did not tempt Mr. 
Schwab either, for he is an American as well 
as an honest man, e 


HE men of science too are hard at work 

overturning their world, in emulation, 
perhaps, of the statesmen. Hardly have we 
caught our breath after Dr. Einstein’s revolu- 
tionary statements about space and time, when 
Dr. Brush, the electrical specialist, declares 
his independence of the whole theory of gravi- 
tation. The experiments that he has made 
cannot be described here further than to say 
that he made them with a pendulum weighted 
with different substances. Having made them, 
he thinks that he found proof that gravita- 
tion does not work with uniform force on all 
objects. The men of science who listened to 
him were much excited. It appeared to them 
that Dr. Brush’s pendulum had upset all of 
Dr. Einstein’s discoveries and—still more 
startling—had toppled over the Newtonian 
foundations on which science has built for 
two hundred and fifty years. The lay reader 
does not know what to think of the matter, 
but caution suggests that we await confirma- 
tion before we proceed to pull down our 
statues of Sir Isaac Newton. He may have 
been right after all, though he did live so long 
ago. ° 


HE Senate finally passed the.Knox reso- 

lution, which declares the United States 
to be at peace with Germany, by a majority 
of more than two to one. The resolution re- 
peals the resolution that declared war in 
April, 1917, but it must still be passed by the 
House and signed by the President. The Sena- 
tors who have been called “bitter enders”— 
and they include many if not most of the 
Republican leaders—have declared through 
Senator Lodge that we must now make a 
separate treaty with Germafiy. It is under- 
stood in Washington that Secretary Hughes 
has not given up the idea of getting the 
Versailles Treaty ratified in some way with- 
out agreeing to the League. of Nations. 
Whether the President will in the end accept 
Mr. Hughes’s view or that of the Senatorial 
party remains to be seen. 


e 


HE people of the Tyrol have held a plebi- 

scite of their own and voted almost 
unanimously that they would like to unite 
with Germany. The wish is natural. The 
Tyroleans are German by blood, and they 
do not like being tied to the decaying body 
of the Austrian state. But under the Treaty of 
Versailles they cannot annex themselves to 
Germany without the consent of the Allied 
governments; and that for the present will be 
withheld. e 


HAT distribution costs as compared with 

production appears from the history of 
a ton of spinach that a writer in the Rail- 
way Age followed from the farm in. Texas to 
the dinner tables of Chicago. The Texas 
farmer sold the spinach at $5 a ton. The rail- 
way charged $30.66 a ton to move it to Chi- 
cago, but the consumer who bought it at a 
Chicago market had to pay about 15 cents 
a pound, or $300 a ton. Can anyone explain 
satisfactorily why it costs eight times as much 
to get the spinach from the freight station in 
Chicago to a dinner table in the same city 
as it costs to plant, raise and harvest it and 
ship it two thousand miles? 
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ee Your Teeth 


with the dingy film-coats gone 


This simple test shows the way to pret- 
tier teeth—to cleaner, safer teeth. The 
test.costs nothing. It will teach you facts 
which everyone should know. 

Make it now. Learn the benefits this 
method can bring you and yours. 


You feel a film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. 

If not removed, it may do ceaseless dam- 
age. Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. Yet the tooth brush, used in old 
ways, leaves much film intact. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


‘look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 


holds food substance which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So very few people, despite the tooth brush, 
escape some film attack. 


Must combat it 


Dental science has now found effective 
film combatants. For daily use they are 
combined in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. 

Twice a day, children and adults 
should apply this film combatant. It will 
bring a new conception of what clean 
teeth mean. 


Millions now employ it 


Millions of people are now using Pepso- 
dent, largely by dental advice. Youcan see the 
results in every circle—in glistening teeth. 


Pepsodent brings other results which 
modern authorities consider essential. It 
stimulates the salivary flow— Nature’s 


great tooth-protecting agent. It multi- 


plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest the starch deposits 
which may otherwise form acid. It mul- 


tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is Nature’s neutralizer of acids which 
cause decay. 

These effects mean cleaner, whiter, safer 
teeth. Old methods do not bring them. 
Compare this new method with the old 
and see the results in ten days. Read 
the reasons for them. Then decide for 
yourself what is best. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadeéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Act today 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. All the resilts 
will delight you. 
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10-Day Tube Free 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 727, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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WHEN JANET “LOOPED THE LOOP” 


BY WILLAMETTA PRESTON 


HEN Janet looked up and saw her 

Uncle Geoff coming to her birthday 

picnic in the woods she knew that he 
had something pleasant to propose. She was 
right. As soon as the crowd had eaten their 
sandwiches and ice cream he began to stroll 
round thoughtfully with his hands in his 
pockets. At last he stopped under a tall, strong 
maple that stood in a clearing. “Why not have 
a swing ?” he asked. 

Why not, indeed? The children were de- 
lighted; they wondered why they had_not 
thought of it themselves. 

“But we have nothing here to make a swing 
of,” objected Cousin Chloe, who had charge 
of the picnic. 

Janet looked at her uncle anxiously. Was 
he going to say, “That’s true; I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

No; what he said was, “Robin, run out to 
the edge of the woods where my horse is tied 
and bring me what you will find in the bot- 
tom of the buggy.” 

When Robin came back he brought a flat 
board with a hole in each end and a long, 
strong rope. ‘ 

Twenty minutes later Uncle Geoff with the 
help of Robin and some of 
the other boys had put up 
the swing. 

“Janet must have the first 
turn,” the children cried, 
“because it is her birthday.” 

So they swung Janet and 
then they swung each of the 
other girls in turn, and then 
they swung the boys. Then 
they began all over again. 

Uncle Geoff was so much 
pleased with the success of 
his plan that before he went 
away he told the boys to 
leave the swing there for 
Robin’s birthday picnic, 
which was to be held in the 
same spot a week later. 

It was a delightful swing, 
and Janet, for one, felt that 
she could not bear to leave 
it. “It’s almost like looping 
the loop,” she cried. 

“But not quite, I hope,” 
said Cousin Chloe. “Come 
on, children,” she added, 
“‘and help me pack the 
dishes. It’s nearly dark, and 
we must be starting for 
home.” 

“Tl have one last turn,” 
said Janet to herself. So she 
settled herself in the swing 
and grasped the ropes. 

“Give me a push, Robin!” 
she cried. 

Robin gave her three long, 
hard pushes and then ran 
off. Janet squealed with de- 
light as she felt herself flying 
through the air. How fine it 
was to swing! She leaned 
back and pulled on the ropes. 
When she went forward the 
toes of her shoes almost 
touched the branches in 
front of her; and when she 
went backward she almost 
seemed to sit for an instant 
in the branches behind her. 

A night star had come out and was twin- 
kling high up at the edge of the tree in front. 

“One inch higher, and I shall almost touch 
that star!” cried Janet. She gave a long pull 
and swept backward and then forward—up, 
up, up. 

Suddenly a most unexpected thing hap- 
pened. The swing went to one side, crashed 
into the branches of a tree and came to a 
standstill there. If Janet had not been holding 


so fast to the ropes she would have fallen, but 
as it was she stayed where she landed, still in 
the swing, high in the top of the tree! 

She gave a gasp and caught hold of the 
nearest branch. The limb on which the swing 
board rested was thick and strong, and there 
were other strong limbs close by, so that she 
was fairly safe, though she was much fright- 
ened. 
But she was even more ashamed than 
frightened—so much ashamed, in fact, that 
she kept perfectly quiet on her perch. 

“How can I let the others see me like this?” 
she thought. 

No one had noticed her, for the tree was 
not in sight of the spot where the picnickers 
had eaten their supper; and besides, everyone 
was too busy packing dishes and gathering up 
scraps to think about anything else. Janet 
could hear talk and laughter and the clatter- 
ing of china. It made her feel forlorn. 

When everything was ready the crowd 
moved off through the woods. They had gone 
some distance before they missed Janet. 

“Where on earth can she be?” cried Cousin 
Chloe, dismayed. “Run back, boys, and see 
where she is; she was swinging, you know.” 


Robin was first to reach the maple. “She’s 
not here,” he called back as Cousin Chloe 
came running up. 

“She was in the swing, I know!” cried 
Cousin Chloe. 

_ “The swing isn’t here either,” Robin said 
in a queer voice. 

They all stood still, uncertain what to do. 
When at length Cousin Chloe tried to call 
Janet’s name her voice trembled a little. 


Robin gave her three long, hard pushes 


Two Angle children, blithe and free, 
With Uncle Angle went to see 


Two Angle anglers angling out 
From Angle waves two Angle trout. 
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The third time she called they were all 
astonished to hear a voice above their heads. 

“Here I am,” the voice said faintly. 

“Where ?” cried everyone at once. 

“In the tree,” came the answer, very faint 
and much ashamed. “And so is the swing.” 

“But, my child,” cried Cousin Chloe, “how 
did you get there?” 

Janet was half sobbing and half laughing 
as she answered, “I—I guess I looped the 
loop.” 

“Run and tell Uncle Geoff to come,” Cousin 
Chloe said to Robin. 

Uncle Geoff was on hand in little or no 
time, with a lantern and a tall stepladder, and 
it was not long before he had Janet safe on 
the ground again. 

“What did you feel like up there?” the 
children asked her. 

“Well,” said Janet, smiling through her 
tears, “I felt a.good deal like’a bird; but 
mostly I felt like getting down again!” 


ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 














BUDS AND BLOSSOMS 
BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 
For fear the flowers might be too warm 


In green silk frocks so tight, 
The South Wind — such a kindly 


nurse ! — 
Unbuttoned them one night. 














Then two sharp-angled crocodiles 
Appeared with widening angle smiles, 


And all the Angles thought it good 
To leave that Angle neighborhood. 
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THE BROKEN BLUEBELL 


BY ELIZABETH P. HUNTINGTON 


NE of the bluebells that grew in the 
O woods behind Patty’s father’s house had 

got broken. No one knew just how it 
had happened. Perhaps the night wind, which 
was often a little rough, had done it; perhaps 
Patty herself, who had been playing there 
yesterday morning, had bumped into it by 
mistake and snapped it from its stalk. In any 
case when the sun peeped over the tops of the 
trees there it lay on the soft green moss, 
broken. 

A wood thrush that got up early every day 
to sing to the bluebells was the first to know 
of it. He came flying down to his favorite 
swamp maple and, taking firm hold on the 
branch with both feet, filled his white, spotted 
throat with sunlight and lifted his head to 
sing. Then he saw the broken 
bluebell, and because he had 
loved it—it had been one of 
the biggest and bluest of all 
the bluebells—he felt very 
much grieved. 

Just then the fairies that 
live in the sunbeams and 
take special care of the flow- 
ers danced that way. 

“See what has happened !” 
cried the thrush sadly. “How 
are we to mend the blue- 
bell ?” 

The sun fairies hopped up 
and down with anxiety. 
“There is only one way,” 
they said. “You must go and 
get a beautiful sound and 
bring it here to-night as 
soon as the first star shines. 
Then our sisters, the star 
fairies, can mend the blue- 
bell, and then when the 
wind swings its blossom it 
will sound as sweet as ever. 
But we ourselves can do 
nothing; our touch is not 
soft enough.”’’ And they 
quivered with grief. 

The thrush flew slowly 
away. He was not sure where 
to go for a beautiful sound, 
but he thought he might try 
the orioles that were build- 
ing a nest in the elm tree. 
They were busy, of course, 
but when they heard what 
had happened they gladly 
stopped everything and sang 
the clearest, sweetest tunes 
that they could think of. 

But the sounds that they 
made were not beautiful 
enough. So the thrush 
thanked them and flew on. 

“What next?” he asked 
himse'f. : 

A soft voice answered, 
“Why not let me try?” 

It was the voice of the 
west wind ; he had been whispering to the pop- 
lars all the morning, telling them of the blue- 
bell’s misfortune. 

“Please do try,” said the thrush earnestly ; 
and he settled on a laurel bush and waited. 

The west wind murmured and murmured. 
He said all the cool, soft things he could think 
of, but in the end he had to give it up; noth- 
ing that he could say was quite beautiful 
enough. The thrush thanked him and flew on. 
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“Whom else can I ask?” he thought. “The 
clouds are so quiet that they can be of no 
help to me, and all the flowers are too shy to 
speak. As for the old willow, she is weeping 
so that she is worse than useless. I will try 
the brook.” 

He flew to the brook and told her what he 
wanted. And when she heard she gurgled and 
sang and blew all her most silvery bubbles. 
But though the sound that she made was 
beautiful, it was not beautiful enough, and 
the thrush had to thank her and fly away. 

His heart was heavy now, for he had talked 
to all his friends. 

“I might try it myself,” he thought, “but 
the sun is high now; I cannot sing very well 
at this hour. Still, I will do the best I can.” 

Then he sang as well as he could, but it was 
of no use; the sound was not so beautiful as 
it had to be. 

Now, through all his flying about he had 
come very near Patty’s father’s house. And 
as he sat on the fence with his head and tail 
drooping Patty herself came down the road, 
looking very thoughtful. She was thinking of 
Tess, the new little girl at school. None of 
Patty’s friends ever asked Tess to play with 
them; none of them tried to help her with 
her lessons. Sometimes they made fun of her 
dresses, or laughed at the thick chunks of 
bread she brought for luncheon, or nudged 
one another when she made funny mistakes in 
class. 

Patty had not done any of those things, for 
she was a kind-hearted little girl; still, she 
felt uncomfortable. 

She was going to have a birthday party 
next week. There would be a round cake with 
white icing and eight colored candles, and 
there: would be games and stories. Patty 
wanted to ask Tess to come, but she won- 
dered what the other girls would think of it. 

Just then who should come along the road 
but Tess. She was walking slowly, and as she 
walked she wiped one eye with a corner of 
her faded apron. When she met Patty—right 
by the rail on which the thrush was perched, 
watching and listening with all his might— 
she tried to look as if there were nothing the 
matter. But keen-eyed Patty saw that she had 
been crying. 

“Oh,” thought the thrush, “now is the time 
for a beautiful sound!” And he waited eagerly. 

But Patty and Tess were passing each 
other, and no beautiful thing had been said— 
only two stiff little greetings. 

Suddenly Patty turned, ran after Tess and 
put out her hand. 

“Won’t you come to my party ?” she asked 
shyly. 

As soon as she said that the thrush lifted 
his voice for joy. 

“That sound is beautiful enough to mend 
the bluebell!” he sang. And he caught the 
sound with his wings and flew happily away 
with it to the bluebell patch. 

He was not a moment too soon. The sun 
had waited for him as long as he could and 
had just dropped behind the trees, tired with 
watching. And the big evening star was shin- 
ing brighter and brighter. 

The star fairies came dancing softly to meet 
the thrush, and for a little while afterwards 
they worked like mad. What they did with 
the broken bluebell no one knows, but the 
willow thinks that after they had mended it 
they took it to the dinner table of the fairy 
queen, who used it to ring for her favorite 
dishes. Could anything nicer than that happen 
to a bluebell that had been broken and then 
made whole again? 
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MAKE-BELIEVE 


BY MRS. HENRY C. JONES 


Sometimes I’m mother’s litile fox, 
A nice one, very tame; 

And then we play that one glad day 
Out of the woods I came. 


When I’m a fox her little girl 
Has always gone away; 

I don’t forget to say: “We met 
Out in the woods to-day.” 


Then mother makes the loveliest den, 
All deep and dark and.snug. 

(Table, you know, that’s used to sew, 
All covered with a rug.) 


And then, while mother sits and sews, 
_ _ 1 cuddle in my den 
Or else steal out and prowl about 
And then go in again, 


Till—oh, I need my mother’s arms 
And do not want to roam; 

I creep up close and smile. She knows 
Her little girl’s come home! 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 


EAT-WAVE APPARATUS.— In the latter 

part of the trench fighting of the Great War 
the presence of the enemy was discovered by heat 
waves from his body and the apparatus that con- 
centrated the waves was described in this column. 
It now appears that the success of the contrivance 
depends on the thermocouple, which is made up of 
two dissimilar metal wires soldered together. The 
thermocouple is connected to a galvanometer and 
placed at the focal point of a parabolic mirror 
that concentrates the waves. The heat from the 
approaching body sets up a small current of 
electricity that causes a slight movement in the 
galvanometer. The Popular Science Monthly sug- 
gests that the apparatus can be used to safeguard 
property from burglars. 


NEW SHED FOR OUR DIRIGIBLE AIR- 
SHIPS.—A monster steel hangar is under 
construction at Lakehurst, New Jersey, for hous- 
ing the dirigible airship that is expected to arrive 











from England this summer. According to the Illus- 
trated World, the building, which is nearly com- 
pleted, is 800 feet long, 349 feet wide and 207 feet 
high. The main building will accommodate two 
airships. Large machine shops, which are a part of 
the plant, will do construction and repair work on 
dirigible balloons. 


HE SINGING FLAME AS AN INDICATOR 

OF FIRE DAMP.—The standard type of 
miner’s lamp has been improved by an Austrian 
mining engineer, says Popular Mechanics. The 
new lamp detects the presence of inflammable 
gases in the air and gives warning of it by emitting 
a loud singing note. The action of the lamp is 
based on the fact that a gas flame, when placed in 
the centre of a tube with opén ends, will flutter 
and emit a high-pitched note if the gas is under 
pressure. The new lamp is so regulated as to keep 
the pressure just below the point at which singing 
will occur. In an atmosphere charged with inflam- 
mable gases the pressure rises and causes the 
flame to sing. Li 
at grange oe FOR AEROPLANE EN- 

GINES.—An Eastern inventor has designed a 
supercharger for use with aéroplanes that main- 
tains a sea-level air pressure at any héight. The 
contrivance, says the Illustrated World, is a cen- 
trifugal air compressor that is operated by the ex- 
haust gases of the engine. Including the piping, 
the apparatus weighs less than one hundred 
pounds. In an official test an aéroplane equipped 
with the supercharger attained a speed of 137 miles 
an hour at an altitude of 18,000 feet. 


LTITUDE OF MIGRATING GEESE.— Ac- 
cording to the Field, a flock of geese were 
recently photographed at a height of five and one 
half miles. The picture, which was accidental, was 
made by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, when it was photographing the sun. At noon 
every clear day officials of the survey make a 
of the sun, and at times the pictures 
show other things. In the photograph that shows 
the geese the formation of the flock appears in un- 
mistakable clearness, and the altitude was easily 
found. No doubt huge numbers of birds pass over- 
head at such a height that they can be neither 
seen nor heard. Sy 


A GIANT AEROPLANE.— According to La 
Gazzetta dell? Aviazione, the latest Caproni 
aéroplane has a seating capacity of ninety - eight 
passengers. The three sets of planes have a span 
of about 120 feet, and have no longitudinal control 
surfaces except elevator ailerons. The eight 400- 
horse-power Liberty motors are mounted tandem 
in so-called power eggs. Control is by a patent 
wheel that is supposed to.relieve the pilot of 
undue strain. et 
‘*TJEXA,” THE GERMAN EXPLOSIVE.— 
The Popular Science Monthly says that the 
Germans used a new explosive in their torpedoes 
that rivals T. N. T. in destructive power. The com- 
pound, which is technically known as hexa- 
nitrodiphenylsulphide, has an explosive energy 
ten per cent greater than that of trinitrotoluol. 
In the “war-heads” of the torpedoes it was mixed 
with wet guncotton and in some cases with T. N. T. 
The charges were always sufficient to sink ships 
that the torpedoes hit, but at extreme ranges even 
slow boats had time enough to get out of the way. 




















Bubble Grains 
in Milk 


Day’s End 


As children love to find it 


Don’t serve Puffed Grains in the morning only. They are 
all-day. foods. Puffed Wheat in milk is the supreme dish for 


luncheons or for suppers. 


Think what it is—Grains of whole wheat steam exploded. 
Every food cell is blasted for easy digestion. So every grain 


element feeds. 


Flaky in texture—nut-like in taste 
The toasted grains are puffed to bubbles, 8 times normal 
size. They are almost as flimsy as snowflakes. And the flavor 


is bewitching. 


Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. 


Most 


other 


foods lack some of them, particularly the minerals. So every 
mother welcomes ways to make these whole grains tempting. 

Puffed Grains do that. Children revel in them. Serve them 
in plenty, morning, noon and night. No other form of grain 


food has all the food cells broken. 


Puffed 
Rice 


normal size 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Grains puffed to 8 times 


Whole grains steam 


exploded 


Morning Dainties 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Mix Puffed Rice with your 
berries. They form a deli- 
cious blend. Or douse with 
melted butter. Or serve with 
cream and sugar. 
flimsy, flavory tid-bits are 
confections. 


These 
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stole 


HE is not sowing seeds this May 
In measured trenches, brown and bare. 
Beyond the tiny, wooden gate 
I miss her form a-bending there. 


The same birds have returned to sing 
Above her littie garden wall; 

The same trees bud and, blossoming, 
Let drifts of fragrant petals fall. ~ 


*T will seem uncommon strange to have 
New hands mark out her flower plot, 
And fancy posies fill the space 
Of misty-eyed forget-me-not 


She is not sowing seeds this May, 
Yet from my window ledge next door 
I see the folks who pass her gate 
Glance up all smiling as before. 


And, musing through an idle hour 
Upon her thrifty, patient care, 

I know they look and smile because 
They feel her cheery presence there. 
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SERVICE 


DEAR friend tells me that after he had 

“soldiered” for three yéars in the Civil 
War he served for two more years in the cav- 
alry against the outlaw Indians of the West. 
The life was hard. On the plains he has waked 
up in the morning and where the camp was 
the night before seen nothing except a level 
stretch of snow two feet deep. He has seen 
the snow heave here and there and numerous 
white forms rise from it and pull-out their 
blankets from beneath it—his companions in 
arms. 

Another friend answered the call in the last 
war. He went cheerfully, ready to do his part 
as long as his country needed him. But in a 
few short weeks, before he had started for 
France, before he had even seen an enemy, 
he was stricken down and died. No, to say 
that he died is not enough. He gave his life 
to his country; he gave it just as willingly as 
the older man gave his five years of service, 
and it was just as truly service, though of 
another sort. 

The Apostle John preached for perhaps half 
a century. Paul spent the best part of his life 
in three great missionary journeys. Jesus died 
on the Cross! Which service has meant most 
for the world? We wish that our soldier boy 
had been permitted to go to the front and 
do glorious deeds in battle, but God chose for 
him that form of service which He chose for 
his own Son. 

The service of God is obedience. If we have 
done God’s will, we have served. If we have 
not done his will, we have not served, even 
though we have lived and marched and suf- 


fered. 
¢¢ 


THE REASON 


ADGE rushed upstairs as if she were 

storming an enemy—upstairs, across the 
hall and straight into Aunt Kate’s room. 
“Aunt Kate?” she cried. 

“Yes, child.” 

“Why don’t people like me? I’ve come to 
you because I know you'll tell me the truth. 
Don’t try to let me down easy. It’s bound to 
hurt, and I want it over. They don’t like me, 
and you and I both know it. There must be 
some reason.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t Madge Fowler that they 
don’t like —” 

Madge made an impatient gesture. “Don’t!” 
she cried. “I’ve been left out of three things 
in two weeks. That’s a proof. I want the 
reason.” 

“I was going to say that it wasn’t Madge 
Fowler, but one little trait of Madge Fowler’s 
that they dread.” 

Madge lifted her head. 

“Well?” she said sharply. 

“Do you remember the photographs that 
Marie Henson took of you last summer ?” 

“The one with my hair tumbling down and 
my stockings ‘torn by that brier and the other 
one where ~ am jumping the brook and look 
all feet? I’m not likely to forget them. Marie 
gave me the films after I went up in the air 
over them, but she wouldn’t give me her own 
prints. So there they are in her book, shown 
to anybody she takes a notion to show them 
to. It makes me boil to think of them even 
now.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why?” Madge turned astonished eyes 
upon her aunt. “Because they aren’t fair. I 
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don’t pretend to be a beauty, but I don’t look 
disheveled and ridiculous all the time. No- 
body’d know, just seeing those snapshots!” 

Aunt Kate’s steady eyes met the girl’s angry 
ones. 

“And now I’m going to say it, dear. Madge 
Fowler is big and fine and plucky and can 
love unselfishly, but she makes people uncom- 
fortable because her mind is like Marie Hen- 
son’s prints. She likes to tell jokes upon 
people constantly; and to some people the 
jokes seem no more fair than Marie’s snap- 
shot of you coming feet foremost_across the 
brook.” ; 

For a moment Madge stood in stunned 
silence. Then she spoke:.“It may be hard to 
digest, but I’ve swallowed your dose. You’re 
a brick, Aunt Kate.” 
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A FRENCH ARTIST WHO PAINTS 
WITH WOOD 


N repatriated Alsace in the Vosges Moun- 

tains lives Mr. Charles Spindler, an artist 
who makes pictures with wood alone. Using 
woods in the natural color, he constructs pic- 
tures of great beauty. Each picture he does 
from a sketch. Then with infinite patience and 
care he cuts the veneer and glues it to a back- 
ing, and then welds it all in a press. 

Since Mr. Spindler never uses anything ex- 
cept wood in its natural color, he has to know 
a great deal about trees. In his workroom he 
has pieces of every kind of wood found in Eu- 
rope and many pieces from other countries. 
The peasants aid him whenever they can. One 
day, for example, a farmer told him that he 
had a tree for him to look at. It was an oak 
that had been buried for centuries and that 
was a beautiful blue-black. Mr. Spindler, who 
was delighted with the color, paid the man 
one hundred and fifty dollars for the tree and 
forty dollars more to get it to his house. 

With the various woods Mr. Spindler 
achieves perfect color. He pictures clouds, 
rain, sunlight, lace curtains, in short anything 
and everything that an artist.can picture with 
paints. Sdme of his veneer takes him hours of 
study and of fitting, and some of it is as fine 
as hair. 

Mr. Spindler has wood of every shade of 
yellow, red, brown, black and white. He has 
almost all the shades of green also, but he 
finds the blues hard to get. 
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“DEAD FOR THE FATHERLAND” 


HE spirit that prevails in the Régions 

Libérées (liberated districts) of France, 
says Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the Nineteenth 
Century, is gratitude for victory. Although 
that spirit is best shown in the common every- 
day life, I felt it also in a function where the 
expression of it was self-conscious and delib- 
erate, though the ceremony was as simple and 
naive as a ceremony can be. ’ 

On the Sunday that I spent under his aus- 
pices, the sous-préfet was engaged to inau- 
gurate a memorial at one of the little hamlets 
behind Noeux les Mines. The official function 
was fixed for three o’clock, and we were to 
have our déjeuner with the maire, who ap- 
peared in tall hat and frock coat, with the 
tricolor sash round his waist, yet, despite his 
costume, looking the prosperous farmer that 
he was. 

We-went out from our repast to the plat- 
form, where two local bands blared out the 
Marseillaise in the village street all overarched 
and hung with tricolors; we got on the plat- 
form along with the Socialist mayor of an 
adjoining mining village—all very friendly 
together. M. le sous-préfet made a pleasantly 
eloquent speech in good set phrase—and so 
far it was a little like many other ceremonials. 
But it had one incident new to me that I sup- 
pose is reproduced whenever such a memorial 
is set up in France, and that seemed to show 
admirably the French instinct for what is com- 
memorative and for what is dramatic. At the 
foot of the monument stood the village school- 
master, a tal quiet man with long, drooping 
red moustaches essentially civilian in appear- 
ance; but he wore on a captain’s uniform the 
emblem of the Legion of Honour and the croix 
de guerre with bar. Standing there, this repre- 
sentative of the local soldiery called a roll— 
only about a dozen names, for a commune is 
a small place. As each name was called a child 
kin to the name came forward, and answer- 
ing, “Mort pour la patrie,” laid a bouquet of 
flowers by the pillar. The mayor’s little 
daughter, in her white dress and red cap, was 
one of those who answered, and her brother 
had a wonderful sheaf of phlox and Michael- 
mas daisies. It was almost droll to see how 


small boys bustled up crying their “Mort pour 
la patrie” as if it were the catchword in some 
game. Yet somehow the thing took you by 
surprise ; I felt as if an unfair assault had been 
made on my emotions. But for all that it was 
a festival, not a funeral; the dominant note 
was given by the trumpeted Marseillaise and 
the bright streamers; it was an expression of 
victory and of gratitude for victory. 
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CHRISTOPHE’S CITADEL 


MID the forests and jungles of northern 
Haiti, on the summit of a mountain 
twenty-six hundred feet high stand the ruins 
of a remarkable building, Christophe’s Cita- 
del. 

Henri Christophe was a negro who was 
born a slave in St. Christopher and who spent 
his youth as a waiter in the town of Cape 
Haitien. He was a man of splendid physique 
and of a courage and a determination no less 
unusual. When the black slaves of Haiti rose 











Sans Souci, in which the black ruler lived 


against the French in 1801 he played an im- 
portant part. He was a most useful lieutenant 
first of Toussaint L’Ouverture and then of his 
successor, Dessalines. 

When, in 1806, Dessalines was assassinated 
Christophe. became the master of northern 
Haiti, first as president and then as self- 
styled king. He proved an able ruler; he set 
his subjects at work and kept them at work. 
Great crops of sugar, cotton, coffee and indigo 
were raised. Money flowed in upon Haiti, and 
Christophe got the lion’s share of it. He built 
himself a magnificent palace at Milét, which 
he named Sans Souci, and he built on the top 
of Mount Bonnet 4 l’Evéque the great strong- 
hold that he named La Ferriére and that is 
now called Christophe’s Citadel. 

He intended the place to serve as a castle 
to overawe the surrounding country and as a 
fortress from which he could defy either 
negro rebels or foreign invaders. Built of 
brick and stone, the walls are in some places 
eighty feet high and sixteen feet thick. The 
masonry is excellent, the design workman- 
like. The story is that two captive French 
engineers designed it and that Christophe 
killed them when their work was done so that 
they might not divulge any of the secrets of 





A corner of the lofty fortress 


his citadel. The fortress was armed with sev- 
eral batteries of artillery, the most powerful 
that could then be bought. Gangs of black 
men dragged great bronze guns through the 
forests and up the mountain side; and tradi- 
tion says that, if on any day they failed to 
advance the cannon a specified distance, every 
tenth man was killed. That may or may not 
be true; no doubt many of the stories of King 
Christophe’s cruelty and bloodthirstiness are 
exaggerations, but he was a hard master 
nevertheless. 

Christophe died in 1820 by his own hand. 
He had been stricken with apoplexy, and, 
nearly helpless, he killed himself to forestall 
his enemies who were ready to take advan- 
tage of his failing strength. On his death order 
and industry came to an end in Haiti. The 
jungle crept in once more on the abandoned 
plantations; the great fortress on the Bonnet 
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a l’Evéque fell into decay. An earthquake de- 
stroyed a part of the citadel in 1842; what 
remains is overgrown with briers and bushes. 
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THE END OF A GREAT 
FIGHTING SHIP 


HEN it was announced that the great 

battle cruiser Indomitable was to be sold 
to the ship breakers, says a contributor to 
the English Country Life, most people were 
astonished and many were sorry. For the In- 
domitable was the same ship that had made 
virtually obsolete every armored cruiser 
afloat. 

There were three battle cruisers of her class 
—the Indomitable, the Inflexible and the In- 
vincible. They were fast ships, and the range 
of their guns was so great that they could 
reduce an enemy’s guns to impotence without 
getting under fire at all themselves. 

In the battle of Jutland the Invincible was 
lost with gallant Sir Horace Hood and almost 
all her crew. The Inflexible now alone remains 
of the splendid three, and her career, too, will 
soon be ended. The lessons of the war have 
made the life of the Indomitable very short 
She was completed only in 1908, and she is the 
first dreadnought to be condemned. All of the 
glorious ships that were the pride of the Brit- 
ish navy only a few years ago will soon disap- 
pear. The ordinary life of a big ship was 
recently twenty years, but now all such ships 
more than seven years of age are passing into 
reserve. 

There are some points in the history of the 
Indomitable that should be placed on record. 
In the very prime of her service, when King 
George, then Prince of Wales, was returning 
from Quebeg, the new battle cruiser left that 
port on July 29, 1908, and reached Cowes, 
England, on August 3. From Belle Isle to the 
Fastnet she steamed one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-four miles in sixty-seven 
hours, or at a mean rate of 25.13 sea miles an 
hour. Then came other service and the war. 
Toward the end of 1914 the Indomitable re- 
turned from the Mediterranean and fought in 
the North Sea under the command of Capt. 
F. W. Kennedy. She was in the battle of Jut- 
land, where she was often hit, but had no 
casualties. At the Dogger Bank she helped to 
sink the Bliicher, and afterwards she towed 
the disabled Lion, the flagship of Sir David 
Beatty, out of action. 
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KILLING A LEOPARD BAREHANDED 


LEOPARD is a cat and, being a cat, of 

course has nine lives and, having nine 
lives, is hard to kill. Moreover, says Mr. 
Carl E. Akeley, in the World’s Work Maga- 
zine, it is vindictive and when wounded fights 
to a finish. The moral seems to be that you 
should never pick a quarrel with a leopard. 

When, says Mr. Akeley, describing some 
experiences in Africa, I shot into a bush be- 
hind which I had caught a glimpse of a shad- 
owy form and heard the answering snarl of 
a leopard I began looking for the best way to 
retreat. I turned to the left to cross to the 
opposite bank of a deep, narrow tug, or dry 
stream bed, and there I found that I was on 
an island where the tug forked. While peering 
about I detected the leopard crossing the tug 
about twenty yards above me. Although it 
was too dark to aim, I again began shooting ; 
I could barely see where the bullets struck as 
the sand spurted up beyond the leopard. The 
first two shots went above her, but the third 
found its mark. The leopard stopped, and I 
thought I had killed her. My horse boy broke 
into a song of triumph, which was promptly 
cut short by another song such as only a thor- 
oughly angry leopard is capable of making as 
it charges. For just a flash I was paralyzed 
with fear. Then I worked the bolt of my rifle 
and realized that the magazine was empty. 
At the same instant I became aware that a 
solid-point cartridge rested in the palm of my 
left hand. If I could only get the cartridge 
into the chamber! 

As the leopard came up the bank on one 
side of the island, I dropped down the other 
side and ran to the point from which she had 
charged. By that time the cartridge was in 
place, and I wheeled—to face the leopard 
in mid-air. The rifle was knocked flying, and in 
its place was eighty pounds of frantic cat. Her 
intention was to sink her teeth into my throat 
and hang to me with teeth and forepaws 
while she dug out my stomach with her hind 
claws, for that is the way of leopards. 

Luckily, she missed her aim and, striking 
me high in the chest, caught my right arm 
with her mouth. That not only saved my 
throat, but left her hind legs hanging clear 
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where they could not reach my stomach. 
With my left hand I caught her throat and 
tried to wrench my right arm free, but when 
I got grip enough on her to loosen her hold 
a little she would catch my arm again an 
inch or two lower. In that way I drew the 
full length of the arm through her mouth 
inch by inch. I was conscious of no pain, only 
of the sound of crushing tense muscles and of 
the choking, snarling grunts of the beast. As 
I pushed her farther and farther down my 
arm I bent over, and finally, when it was 
almost freed, I fell to the ground with the 
leopard underneath me. My right hand was 
in her mouth, my left hand clutched her 
throat, my knees were on her lungs and my 
elbows in her armpits spreading her front legs 
apart so that her frantic clawing did nothing 
more than tear my shirt. Her body was 
twisted in an effort to get hold of the ground 
to turn herself, but the loose sand offered her 
no hold. 

For a moment there was no change in our 
positions, and then for the first time I began 
to think that I had a chance to win. Until 
then it had been simply a good fight in which 
I expected to lose, but now, if I could keep 
my advantage, perhaps my horse boy would 
come with a knife and I could win. I called, 
but it was of no effect. I still held the leopard 
and continued to shove my hand down her 
throat so hard that she could not close her 
mouth; then with the other hand I gripped 
her throat in a strangle hold. I surged down 
on her with my knees, and to my astonish- 
ment I felt a rib break. I did it again. I felt 
her relax; at the same time I felt myself 
weakening. Then it became a question which 
would give up first. Little by little her strug- 
gling ceased. My strength had lasted the 
longer. °° 


ORDEAL BY WATER 


= discomfiture of the pompous always 
pleases unregenerate man. There is perhaps 
a certain malice in the humor with which 
Lord Frederic Hamilton tells in his Vanished 
Pomps of Yesterday the following adventure 
of a too dignified British diplomat. When 
Lord Frederic was a member of the British 
legation at Buenos Aires, in Queen Victoria’s 
time, a new minister, whom he calls Sir Ed- 
ward, was sent out. On Shrove Tuesday, the 
last day of the carnival, Sir Edward started 
to go as usual to the legation. From this point 
we quote Lord Frederic: 

I told my chief that it was water-throwing 
day and suggested that he wear his oldest 
clothes. Sir Edward gave me to understand 
that he imagined few people would venture 
to throw water over Her Britannic Majesty’s 
representative. But I knew what was coming. 
In the first five minutes we got a bucket from 
the top of a house, and it soaked us to the 
skin. Sir Edward was speechless with rage. 

Men were selling everywhere on the streets 
the large squirts that are used on those occa- 
sions. I equipped myself with a perfect arsenal 
of pomitos, as they are called, but Sir Edward 
waved them disdainfully away. Soon two 
girls, armed with typo: darted out of an 
open doorway and caught us each fairly in 
the face. Then they giggled and ran into the 
house, leaving the door open. Sir Edward 
fairly danced with rage on the pavement; 
but, since the door was open, we were entitled 
by all the laws of carnival time to pursue our 
fair assailants, and I did so. I finally caught 
them in the dining room, where their vener- 
able grandmother was reposing in an arm- 
chair. I gave the girls a good soaking and 
bestowed a mild sprinkle on the old lady, 
who was immensely gratified at the attention. 
_ Our progress was marked by several more 
interludes of similar character, and on reach- 
ing the shelter of our official sanctuary I was 
really pained to observe how Sir Edward’s 
spotless garments had suffered. Considerably 
ruffled, he sat down to continue an elaborate 
memorandum that he was drawing upon the 
new Argentine customs tariff. Presently our 
housekeeper, a German, Frau Bauer, entered 
the room demurely and made her way to Sir 
Edward’s table. “Will His Excellency be so 
kind —” she began; and then suddenly, with 
a discreet titter, she produced a large pomito 
from under her apron and, secure in the 
license of carnival time, thrust it into his col- 
lar and proceeded to squirt half a pint of cold 
water down his back, returning swiftly with 
elderly coyness amid an explosion of giggles. 
I think I have never seen a man in such a 
furious rage! Nevertheless, he was after all 
@ good sport. When he had eased his mind 
sufficiently he snapped out: 

“It is impossible to do any serious work 
to-day. Where can one buy the infernal 
Squirts these idiots use?” 

“Shall I buy you some, Sir Edward?” 
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“Yes, a lot and the biggest you can find!” 

I did so; and we parted. Returning home 
hours later after a moist but enjoyable after- 
noon, I saw a great crowd gathered at the 
junction of two streets, engaged in a furious 
water fight. The central figure was a most 
disreputable-looking man with a sodden wisp 
of linen where his collar should have been; 
remnants of a tie trailed dankly down, his 
soaked garments were shapeless, and his head 
was crowned with a sort of dripping poultice. 
He was spanking water in all directions, like 
the Crystal Palace fountains in their heyday. 
Every spurt was accompanied by shouts such 
as, “Take that, you foolish female, and that, 
you fat feminine Argentine!” 

With grief I recognized in this damp reveler 
Her Britannic Majesty’s minister plenipoten- 
tiary. 
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THE STRIKE OF THE SUNFISH 


OW to break a strike of sunfish we may 

learn from Mr. W. R. Macllrath. The 
situation as he describes it in Field and Stream 
was this: Here was Medina Lake, sixteen 
miles long by half a mile wide, full of sub- 
merged forests and unquestionably full of 
fish. But when the hot weather came they all 
went on strike. They simply would not bite. 

I was at my wit’s end. Without sunfish for 
bait there would be no bass; without bass 
there would be no fish in the pan. The little 
fellows held a strategic position. Seated under 
an old cedar, I gazed across the opal waters 
and thought of home. Again I was a boy 
bringing home the cows. Just over the worm 
fence of half-rotted rails that separated the 
pasture from the meadow the hay stood in 
cocks ready to be taken to the barn. 

Then I had it ! “Hay” had suggested “barn,” 
and “barn” had*suggested “wasps.” I could 
break that strike, for had I not that very 
morning passed a nest of those hot-headed 
warriors? I was astonished that I had not 
thought of them at once, for in my barefoot 
days wasp grubs were known as “dead medi- 
cine” for sunfish. 

When I returned with that nestful of fat 
grubs I expected a water carnival, and I was 
not disappointed. On the thin fly hook I low- 
ered a large, fat grub toward the pool. I think 
the sunfish saw him coming and recogni 
him. He had scarcely touched the water when 
the fish made a rush, The first one to arrive 
was soon fiopping on the cliff beside me, while 
the other fish were milling about below as if 
talking it over among themselves. 

They swam round in groups, in pairs and 
singly, waiting for the next delectable morsel. 
I let down another fat grub into the water. 
There was a rush! They shouldered and el- 
bowed one another! But of course only one 
fish could get it. From that time on the fun 
was fast and furious. 
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IT IS HARD TO BE ACCURATE 


AN you exactly describe what you see? 
If you can, you are cleverer than most 
persons. A book recently published in Paris 
relates that at a meeting of scientific men two 
of them suddenly began to quarrel. Under 
pretense of obtaining legal evidence the presi- 
dent of the meeting asked everyone present to 
write an exact report of what had happened. 
The quarrel was a pure piece of acting ar- 
ranged to test the powers of observation of 
the men present. 

Though the assembly was composed en- 
tirely of jurists, psychologists and doctors, 
only one report contained less than twenty 
per cent of error; thirteen reports had more 
than fifty per cent wrong; and in thirty-four 
reports from ten to fifteen per cent of the 
details were wholly imaginary. When men of 
science can sO err we can understand how 
easily the ordinary man can go astray. The 
story shows why lawyers value circumstantial 
evidence so highly. 
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ONE WAY OF GETTING 
ACQUAINTED 


ALKING about American village life, Mr. 
Booth Tarkington, the novelist, once said, 
“I’m afraid our American villages don’t prac- 
tice the social amenities to any great extent. 
I know a short-story writer who moved re- 
cently into a quaint Vermont village. I met 
him the other day in a magazine office and 
asked him how he liked his new life. 
“Fair,” he answered. 
“Have you called on your neighbors yet ?” 
said I. : 
“No,” said he, “but I’m going to if I miss 
any more of my wood.” 
































The Route of Greatest 
Comfort to vacation paradise 


For 


ere West take the 


comfortable, dependable Burlington 


To all the West’s wild, glorious vacation land 
goes the Burlington. Begin now to plan your. 
vacation in the realm of painted mountains, the 
enchanted land of thrills, delights, and health. 


Enjoy Burlington service to restful Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park, scenic Colorado 
—the playground of the Nation, and surpris- 
ing Utah, to thrilling Glacier Park, mysterious 
Yellowstone and her thrilling Cody Road, the 
“charmed” Pacific Northwest, glorious California 
—whatever wonder-spot you may choose. 


The travel part of your vacation will be among 
its keenest pleasures. Burlington service is 
businesslike, courteous, comfortable, and de- 
pendable always. A splendid roadbed and 
regulated speed—so you can sleep; attentive 
and gentlemanly employes; sensible schedules 
at convenient hours; constant and rigid inspec- 
tion. This is the service that proves to more 
than 25,000,000 passengers yearly that the 
Burlington is the Route of Greatest Comfort. 
Let your vacation joys begin the minute you 
step aboard your train—take the Burlington 


to and from the West. 


Plan your vacation with the help of one of the free 
books illustrated: “Rocky Mountain National- Estes 
Park,” ‘Scenic Colorado and Utah,” “Yellowstono 
National Park,” “Glacier National Park.” 


Just ask your local agent about Burlington service or 
write 


P. S. EUSTIS 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 








































NURSES. Young women of education and refi: t 
have an rtunity to acquire a profession. 
Requirements—one year high school or its equivalent. Main- 
tenance, books and uniforms furnished, a remuneration 
of $10 a month the first Years $12, second ; $15, third. This 
isa rogtered school of high standing. Apply St. John’s 
Hospital, Albany and Atlantic Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAY-FEVER ad ASTHMA 


relieved and cured permanently without change of 
climate or interruption of work. Address P. Harold 
Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y.,asking for free Budletin Y-212. 











Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to pow- 
der, 25c. Samples of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden Mass. 
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SOUND TENNIS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


II. Ground Strokes 
FOREHAND 


T is as impossible for a person to 
I become a star tennis player with- 

out a good ground stroke as it 
is without a good service. Ground 
strokes, or hitting the ball after the 
bounce, are more frequently used 
than volleying strokes and are the 
subject of this article, in which ground 
strokes will simply be called strokes; 
volleying strokes will be taken up 
next month. A beginner playing with- 
out instruction will invariably hit the 
ball overhand, which is the worst 
stroke possible, but hard to abandon, 
once the habit is formed. It would not 
be sensible to say that the overhand 
stroke should never be used, because 
on certain high balls it is necessary; 
but the occasions that demand it are 
rare, and it is an easy shot to make. 
Don’t be tempted to use it because 
it is easy, for thereby you may spoil 


The first thing is to get the fun- 
damental forehand stroke, the basic 
stroke, out of which all other strokes grow. In 
that stroke the racket hangs naturally in the 
hand with the grip as shown in Fig. 1 of the 
Boys’ Page for April, and the ball is hit straight— 
with no intentional cut of the racket—at the 
moment when it begins to descend from the 
bound. There will be no arch to the ball with 
that stroke: except that given by the force of 
gravitation and possibly by a slight natural lift of 
the racket. 

In all forehand strokes the left foot is advanced 
just as the ball is hit; that throws the weight 
of the body into the stroke and is called ‘‘step- 
ping into the ball.”’ A player should not face the 
ball squarely, but have his left side turned nearly 
toward it. Always have a free swing and have 
confidence in your stroke. See that you are in 
good position to hit the ball. Never let it get too 
close; it is better to let it get too far away and 
then to step into it. 

When you have mastered the fundamental 
stroke, learn to put top on the ball. Do this with 
the racket in the same position as in the funda- 
mental stroke and with the same grip, but just 
as the racket strikes the ball give it a slight 
twist forward, which will give the ball a forward 
spin. AS a consequence of the drop that the 
twist gives the ball, you can hit it much harder 
than with the fundamental stroke and still keep 
it in the court. 

A few of the best players can stroke the ball on 
the rise, but the majority of them hit it near the 
top of its bound. Many base-line players always 
hit the ball as it drops from the bound. That play 
gives more time to make the stroke, but it also 
gives an Opponent more time to get into position. 

Good length to strokes is essential, since it forces 
your opponent to return the ball from behind the 
base liné, and that gives you time to get to the net 
or to a good position. 

It is very seldom that a ball hits the racket and 
bounds straight back. There is generally a slight 
cut or pull that sends the ball over the surface 
of the racket a little more than its own diameter. 

Do not try to put too much twist on the ball on 
any stroke. An ordinary free swing and follow 
through will often give enough drop. 

Of course, the aim should be to master all strokes, 
but that will take long, consistent and determined 
practice, and only one stroke should be learned at 
a time. 

A player generally has a favorite stroke, per- 
haps a forehand, that he is always trying to play; 
but that course is a great mistake. Practice the 
strokes in which you are weakest, and never run 


round a ball. 
BACKHAND 

The backhand stroke is different from the fore- 
hand in that the arm is across in front of the body, 
more away from the range of the eyes, and the 
muscles are somewhat twisted. Consequently nine 
players out of ten are weak on their backhand, 
though some players overcome these difficulties 
and master a powerful backhand stroke. How- 
ever, it takes persistent practice and determina- 
tion. Never run round the ball to take it in your 
forehand, because you need the energy that would 
be used up in running round, and you would more 
than likely be out of position for your attempted 
forehand. 

In the forehand stroke the ball is generally hit 
slightly in front or as it gets even with the body 
and well away, but with the backhand the ball 
must always be hit in front, and well out to the side 
before it gets even with the body. Start with the 
weight on the left foot and carry it forward to the 
right foot as you make the stroke, as in Figs. 4, 5 
and 6. 

In the backhand stroke, as in all strokes, getting 
into position is the vital thing, the secret of success. 
In tennis, legs are for the purpose of getting a 
player into position, and quickly at times; so make 
use of them. Serving with the ball thrown up incor- 
rectly spoils the service; volleying the ball when 
in a poor position generally results in a failure; 
and so in all strokes being out of position even two 


Fig. 1. Beginning of a Forehand Ground 
Stroke. Tie weight should be mostly on the right 
foot and the racket should be held well back ready 
a good tennis player. . for a good swing 





Fig. 2. Forehand 
Ground Stroke. Step 
into the stroke with the 


+ ball well to the front. 


2 





Fig. 4.. Beginning Fig.5. Backhand Ground Stroke. Fig. 6. Finish of a Backhand 
of a Backhand The weight is shifted. The ball is struck Ground Stroke. Follow through 
Ground Stroke. The while it is still well in front of the body. after the ball and have the left foot 


weight is mostly on the 
left foot. 


or three inches may be enough to spoil the shot. 
The ball should never be hit too close to the body ; 
it is better to have it too far away ; then one has at 
least a chance to get in a good stroke, but when 
the ball is too close there is almost no chance of a 
good stroke. In the backhand it is most essential 
to keep the ball away from the body and a little in 
front. 

A few general rules for the ground strokes: 

1. Start the stroke with the racxet well behind. 

2. Do not hesitate, nave confiuence and keep a 
steady swing to the finish. 

3. Follow through with the ball, finishing in the 
general direction in wuic the ball is traveling. 

4. Do not let the bul. get too near, but stand well 
away and step into it as you hit. 

5. For a forehand, hit the ball when it is opposite 
the body, or slightly in front, not when it is behind. 

6. For a backhand, hit the ball a little in front 
and well away from the body. 


os 


TYING FISHING LEADERS 


ILK WORM gut, of which fishing leaders and 

snells for hooks are made, is produced in 

Spain and Italy. It is obtained from the silk 
sac of the silkworm just before the worm is ready 
to spin its cocoon. Since the 
war silk has become very ex- 
pensive, and fishing leaders 
to-day cost three or four 
times as much as they cost 
a few years ago. 

The gut itself, however, is 
comparatively inexpensive, 
and in the shorter lengths 
can still be bought cheap 


free for a quick start. The thumb 
may also be extended along the 
handle. 


sure to use cold water. Warm or hot water softens 
gut, but destroys the strength of it. 

In one hank of gut will be found strands of 
different thickness. Take the heavy strands for 
that portion of the leader nearest the line and 
taper the leader toward the other end by using 
smaller and smaller strands. For ordinary bass 
fishing a three-foot leader is long enough; for trout 
fishing with flies a six-foot leader is better. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple knot that is used for the 
loops at both ends of the leader. Pull the knot 
tight and cut off the surplus end with sharp 
scissors. 

Fig. 2 shows one of the standard knots for tying 
the strands together in making a leader. Place the 
ends of the strands parallel, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Loop them in the simple knot shown in the same 
cut. While the knot is loose, pass the ends of the 
strands again through the coils. Then pull the knot 
tight and cut the ends close to the knot. 

When two hooks or flies are used on the same 
leader there must be a loop for the second fly or 
hook about eighteen inches from the bottom loop. 
A loop in a leader with any ordinary knot will slip 
or cut the gut. One of the best knots for a leader 
loop is shown in Fig. 3. After the coils are in posi- 
tion, as shown in the figure, pull loop A through 
loop B and draw the strand tight. 

Expert fishermen are begin- 
ning to use ‘camouflaged ” 
leaders, as they call them, 
for they believe that the fish 
do not detect them as quickly 
as they do the ordinary lead- 
ers. In a camouflaged leader 
no two adjacent strands of 
gut are of the same color. 
The dyes that are sold for 





by the hank, which is one 


coloring Easter eggs will 





hundred strands. A fisher- 
man can save much of the 
cost of his tackle by making 
his own leaders, a thing that 
anyone can do who will 
master the simple knots here 


stain gut in any desired 
shade—green, brown, yellow, 
blue and “mist color.” 


4 Aaliy:d 





shown. 

Silkworm gut can be bought 
in hanks of any dealer in fish- 
ing tackle. For ordinary use 
choose gut that is of medium 
thickness and twelve inches 
long. Before you begin to tie 
your leaders, soak the gut 
overnight in cold water. Be 





MAKING PHOTO. 
; GRAPHS 
BY MOONLIGHT 
Ke most of the amateur 
photographers among 
our readers the idea 


of photographing a scene 
by moonlight will doubtless 





Fig. 3. Finish of a Forehand Ground 
Stroke. Follow the stroke through, shift- 
ing the weight to the left foot and leaving 
left foot and meet the the right ready for quick action. 


appear novel, but it is quite possible 
and the result is often very beautiful 
and quite different from the “faked” 
moonlight effects produced by mak- 
ing a dark print from an underex- 
posed daylight snapshot, 

Any kind of camera can be used 
though it is of course an advantage 
to have one that is fitted with a fast 
lens, for the greater the speed of the 
lens the shorter the exposure; but 
since the exposure must be for a con- 
siderable time,.even with the fastesi 
lens, the camera must be mounted on 
a tripod or some other firm support. 

Because there is not so much tone 
gradation in the foreground of a scene 
at night as in the daytime, it is im 
portant to choose a simple subject 
the outlines of which will make an 
agreeable and_ interesting- shaped 
dark mass against the sky. Trees and 
branches silhouetted against the 
moonlight, the roof line of a house 
a hill covered with trees or a mass 
of rocks on the shore are all well 
adapted to the purpose. A sheet ot 
water reflecting the moonlight, or 
@ snow-covered foreground, are 
good accessories to include, for they 
contrast well with the darker parts, 

and so make a greater variety of tone in the 

finished picture. 

Objects in motion cannot be photographed, be- 
cause the exposure must be so long. Unlighted ob- 
jects that pass quickly will leave no impression. 

A good time to work is one or two nights be- 
fore the moon is full, for it then appears above 
the horizon early enough to give a long evening. 
Sometimes a little of the twilight can be used 
to reduce the length of moonlight exposure with- 
out injury to the effect. 

The best effects are usually attained by point- 
ing the camera toward the moon, although by 
giving alonger exposure a subject can be photo- 
graphed with the moon at one side of or behind 
the camera. A snow scene is often very satis- 
factory with the moon at one side, but an ordi- 
nary summer landscape is likely to look flat, 
because the light is so weak. 

Having chosen what seems a suitable subject, 
wait until the moon is high enough to be outside 
the angle of view included by the lens, since if it 
is allowed to appear during the long exposure 
required by the landscape the image of it will 
appear as a streak on the negative. The length of 
exposure will depend chiefly on the speed of the 
lens, but somewhat on the speed of the plate or 
the film. When the camera has only a single ach- 
romatic lens thirty minutes will be none too tong 
for the largest stop and the fastest plate or film. 
If a good rapid rectilinear lens is used, the time 
of exposure can be cut to fifteen or twenty 

minutes for an open view against the light. If the 
subject is lighted from one side, or with the moon 
behind the camera, allow at least twice as long an 
exposure as you would ordinarily give; it is neces- 
sary to get detail in the middle tones. In timing 
the exposure you must be guided partly by the 
character of the subject. If the foreground is snow 
or water, you will not need to expose so long as 
when the foreground is dark. There need be little 
fear of overtiming; the danger that you will under- 
expose is much-greater, for you cannot bring out 
in development what is not registered on the film. 

If you are using a focusing camera, you can 
sometimes get a better result from the artistic 
point of view by setting the lens a little beyond the 
point of sharpest definition for the nearest impor- 
tant part of the subject, A slight diffusion helps 
to create the vague, mysterious quality that is 
characteristic of moonlight. 

If you wish the moon to appear in the picture, 
make a second exposure. After finishing the long 
exposure for the landscape, close the shutter, note 
the point in the sky portion of the subject where 
you want the moon to appear, tilt the camera until! 
it appears there, and give an exposure of fifteen 
seconds; that is sufficient to register it on the 
negative but not long enough to blur or give a 
secondary. image of the foreground. The only 
thing that calls for care is getting the moon in the 
right place when there is a path of moonlight on 
the water or on ice. The moon must be exactly 
over it. Another way to do is to photograph the 
moon on a separate film and place it behind the 
landscape negative when you print. That makes 
it possible to place the image in just the right 
position. 

Moonlight exposures are best developed in a 
moderate developer, such as metol-quinol, 0! 
medium strength. Allow plenty of time for the 
detail to come out, and keep the tray covered 
while you are developing, except for a glance 
now and then to see how matters are going. A 
correctly exposed and well-developed negative 0: 
a night scene appears thin as compared with one 
taken by daylight, since most of the subject is 
composed of deep shadows, which of course are 
nearly or quite transparent in the negative. 

Prints of moonlight scenes are best made upol 
a slightly rough-surface developing paper. A snow 
scene or a shore view can sometimes be rendered 
in a more realistic manner by toning the print blue, 
or staining it with a weak wash of blue aniline, 
such as can be made from the colors sold for 
tinting photographs 
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HAND-PAINTED WAISTS 


vy FAND-PAINTED waists of sheer ma- 
H terial are in favor this spring. Bought 

ready-made they are expensive ; but 
anyone with taste and artistic ability can 
make attractive hand painted blouses at 
home at very little cost. 

China silk or some other thin, washable 
silk, or georgette, is the best material to 
use, for it takes the colors readily and 
sharply and is easily laundered. Make the 
waist on any recent, simple pattern that 
is becoming. Leave the side seams open 
until the design has been painted. 

Four tubes of oil paints— red, yellow, 
blue and white—are necessary. It is well 
to have others, too, but from those four you 
can mix most of the colors that you are 
likely to need. 

Besides the paints you will need a draw- 
ing board,—or a bread board, — thumb 
tacks, white blotting paper, several brushes 
of different sizes,—from very small to me- 
dium,—lead pencils and a small bottle of 
stenciling medium. The last is not expen- 
sive; it can be had of any dealer in artists’ 
supplies. When you ask for it, mention 
that you wish to use it on silk or some 
other thin material; that will insure your 
getting the right kind. 

On a piece of blotting paper draw with a 
pencil the design, which, if it is not original, 
may be an enlarged copy of either of those 
shown here, or a copy from some figured 
material or from an embroidery design. 
Make the design of the size that it is to be 
on the waist. ; 

Tack the blotting paper to the board with 
the drawing up; then place the front part 
of the waist on it, so that the drawing shows 
through the material at the point where 
you wish it to appear. Common pins will 
hold the waist smooth and firm. 

Now mix the colors. For a flower motif 
use pastel shades—pink, blue, lavender and 
yetow—for the blossoms, and a soft, har- 
monizing shade of green for the leaves. To 
lighten the original colors add white to 
each. For pink, mix red and white; to get 
a more mellow tone, add a little yellow. It 
is best to use a separate brush for each 
color. Dip the brushes into the stenciling medium 
and mix the colors with it. When the paints are of 
the right consistency, smooth and not too thick, 
begin to paint, following the lines of the design 
that show through the material. 

Work for pleasing contrast as well as for har- 
mony. For example, paint two shades of pink into 
a rose; make the broad surfaces of leaves light 
green, the edges and the midribs, darker green; 
if you are painting a cluster of small flowers, paint 
some darker than others. It is also possible to 
create effective contrasts in a conventional way. 
A conventional round ‘flower is excellent for the 
purpose. Paint the centre yellow, with a broad, 
soft pink circle round it, and a clear blue, nar- 
rower circle round that; or combine soft blue with 
vivid pink, or soft pink with vivid yellow. Much of 
the paint will filter through the material and be 
absorbed by the blotting paper. 

When you have painted the whole design place 
the waist in a clean place where there is as little 
dust as possible and let the paint dry for a week 
or ten days. Then finish the seams, and, if you 
have chosen a short-sleeved pattern, run narrow 
ribbon of a shade that harmonizes with the colors 
in the design through the hems 
at the neck and the sleeves 
and tie the ends of the ribbon 
in bows. 
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TWO FUDGE DELI- 
CACIES 


ITH a good chocolate- 
fudge mixture for a ba- 
sis, anyone can make 
unusual and delicious sweets. 
For those who likecandy there 
is a wide choice of good 
receipts founded on the old, 
common chocolate-fudge for- 
mula. If the demand is for 
after-dinner cakes or cookies, 
the fudge mixture may be ne 
less valuable. Here are two 
receipts that, if tested, will 
provide some proof that care- 
fully prepared fudge delica- 
cles are always pleasing: 
Felicity Fudge.—Blend two 
cupfuls of white granulated 
Sugar with two large mixing- 
spoonfuls of dry cocoa; slowly add three quarters 
of 4 cupful of milk and mix the ingredients well. 
Place the panful over a slow fire and let it stand— 
Stirring it occasionally—until all the particles of 
Sugar have dissolved. When the mixture is about 
as thick as syrup, move it to a hotter part of the 
Stove and let it slowly begin to boil. Adda piece of 
bu ver the size of an egg and cook the mixture until, 
When a little is dropped into cold water, it will form 
a soft ball. Take the pan from the fire, set it in a 
lei cer pan that contains. cold water, and leave it 
ther € until it has cooled somewhat. Then remove it 
‘ud stir in one small tablespoonful of marshmallow 











cream and one cupful of broken walnut meats. Be 


sure to stir in the cream and the nut meats; theyare . 


not to be beaten in. Stir the whole until it is of the 
right consistency to harden. Then pour it into a 
buttered pan, and when it is almost_bard cut it into 
squares. The slow cooking and the marshmallow 
cream make a confection that is rich and smooth. 

Fudge Cakes.—Cook a good chocolate- 
fudge mixture and as soon as you have taken it 
from the fire dip any small, round crackers into it. 
Place the crackers—setting them out separately— 
in a cool, clean place, and let them stand until 
they are cool. Served with ice cream or with any 
other frozen dessert, choeolate-fudge cakes are 
delectable. 
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HOW TO MAKE BIRD STICKS 
FOR YOUR GARDEN — 


OW that summer is almost here and the 
N garden will soon be filled with plants in full 
bloom, you will often need to support the 
heavily laden blossoms with sticks. Instead of 
using common sticks, you can fashion some very 
attractive “‘bird sticks” that 
will add greatly to the appear- 
ance of your garden. 

To make a bird stick, you 
will need a piece of board 
about a quarter of an inch 
thick, a dowel, some tracing 
paper, some carbon paper, a 
small scroll saw, sandpaper, 
a few small staples,a hammer, 
a jackknife, two or three cans 
of enamel paint and a small 
brush. All those articles ex- 
cept the paint you can proba- 
bly find about the house. 

The first thing to do is to 
trace the bird from a picture. 
Look through a bird book that 
has colored illustrations, and 
choose a bird that is of a suit- 
able size and that has a sim- 
ple outline. 

Trace the bird on a piece of 
tracing paper, then with the 
earbon paper transfer the 
drawing tothe piece of board. 
Place the figure so that the 
grain of the wood runs in such 
@ way as to give the greatest strength to the parts 
of the bird that most need strength. Then, with the 
saw, cut out the bird. 

Smooth the edges and the flat surfaces with 
sandpaper. Cut the dowel to the desired length, 
sharpen one end of it, and fasten the bird to the 
other end with two staples. Then paint the dowel 
dark green. 

In painting the birds, do not try to make them 
look round and naturalistic, but use a flat, plain 
color scheme. First paint the bodies, then add the 
patches of bright color for wings, bills, and so forth. 

A simple color scheme is the most effective. You 





can suggest a Baltimore oriole with two colors, 
orange and black, or a humming bird with dark 
green, garnet and black. 
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THE MELLOW CLARINET 


Tis Girls’ Page for September, 1920, con- 
tained a brief account of the flute. The clari- 
net is another instrument remarkable for its 
beautiful tone and interesting history. The last 
instrument to be added to the classical orchestra, 
it was placed in the wood-wind choir—the choir 
to which the flute for many years had belonged. 
Deeper in tone than the flute, the voice of the 
clarinet is so rich and mellow that the instrument 
is the most expressive and most frequently used 
of all the wood-wind group. 

In 1690, in Nuremberg, Johann Denner tried to 
improve the chalumeau, 4 primitive instrument 
very like the reed pipe still used by some of the 
Italian shepherds. By the simple device of a key- 
hole placed near the mouthpiece, he caused a 
change in the vibration of the air column that 
resulted in a marked increase in range and a fresh 
quality of tone. The character of the upper register 
resembled the tone of the trumpet; the instrument 
was therefore called clarinet, from the Italian 
clarino, a trumpet. The son of the inventor added 
the “‘bell,” an enlargement of the lower end of the 
instrument that makes it possible to produce the 
lowest note of the compass. Since then French, 
German, Austrian and English instrument makers 
have brought the clarinet to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

The French employed the instrument in military 
bands before they used it in the orchestra. A band 
in the day of Napoleon Bonaparte had in it twenty 
clarinets—a fact that helps to prove that the clari- 
net can express heroic emotion. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
Stadler brothers—instrument makers, brilliant 
clarinetists and members of the Viennese court 
orehestra—revealed to Mozart the possibilities of 
the clarinet; he thereupon established it in the 
orehestra as a melody-leading instrument. 

Weber was the first composer to appreciate the 
value of the lowest register. Mendelssohn, too, 
helped to give the instrument a place in dramatic 
expression. The parts that he wrote for it are 
delightful and, almost without exception, easy to 
play. 

At the celebration of the Weber centenary 
Brahms heard an accomplished clarinetist play, 
and got from the experience the inspiration to 
write music for the instrument. Since then the 
clarinet has been freely used in almost every form 
of musical composition. 

The clarinet is a cylindrical tube about twenty- 
seven inches long, made of cocus, or granadilla, 
wood. It is the only single-reed instrument in 
the orchestra proper. The mouthpiece—of wood, 
ebonite or glass—is beak-shaped, with a slight 
baek ward curve at its upper end. To it is fastened, 
by a double metallic band, a reed two and a half 





inches long and half an ineh wide, beveled 
to a thin edge so that a narrow opening is 
left between the reed and the upper end of 
the mouthpiece. The beating of the reed 
against the hard edge of the mouthpiece 
produces the tone. The reed, the distinctive 
characteristic, is made from a tall, jointed 
grass and is adjusted every time that the in- 
strument is played ; since the beauty of the 
tone depends largely on the quality of the 
reed, the clarinetist should always have on 
hand a liberal supply of reeds. The player, 
with elbows resting against the body, 
presses the reed against the lower lip and 
blows directly into the instrument. There 
are nine open finger holes, and there may 
be as many as twenty-two keys raised by 
means of levers. While ski#fol fingering is 
essential, the most important and difficult 
thing is the proper management of the reed, 
for failure in that results in sounds known 
in the vernacular as “‘goose notes.”? 

Since complex fingering makes it diffi- 
cult to play all keys of music on the same 
instrument, clarinets are made in different 
keys. Clarinetists in an orchestra use two 
treble clarinets: one in B flat for keys hav- 
ing flats, the other in A for keys having 
sharps. The fingering is the same for both 
instruments. The first is the more brilliant 
and the one most used in bands; it is also 
the better choice if you can have but one 
instrument. 

The clarinet family also includes the 
tenor, or basset horn, the bass clarinet, 
and the pedai clarinet, which sounds the 
lowest D on the pianoforte. They are all 
of different shape from that of the treble 
clarinets. 

The tone color of the instrument differs 
with each register. The lowest is rich and 
meliow, the middle full, clear and round, 
the highest too piercing to use often. The 

. instrument admits of extraordinary grada- 
tions of tone; the player can pass from 
powerful and brilliant notes to those se 
soft as to be scarcely audible. 

So far the instrument has not attracted 
many girls; nevertheless, some have be- 
come unusually good players. There is 
no reason why girls should not study the 
clarinet, for, although the instrument is 

heavy, the position of the player helps to support 

the weight. 

Some of the best clarinetists have first been 
players of stringed instruments. In that way they 
have gained musical knowledge, acquired a trained 
ear and attained the skill in phrasing that results 
from the study of strings. Such knowledge helps 
to make an artist of the clarinetist. 

If you are considering whether to take up the 
clarinet, find out what are the opportunities to 
play in your neighborhood. The tone of the clari- 
net blends so well with wind instruments, voice, 
piano and strings that a girl who learns to play 
well will be at home in almost any musical group. 
Good clarinetists are always in demand for bands, 
and most symphony orchestras have three of them. 

There are two kinds of clarinets in common use: 
the Boehm, generally used by professionals, and 
the Albert, which has fewer keys than the Boehm 
and costs less. The beginner can use a second- 
hand Albert. If she wishes later to change to the 
Boehm, she will not find it difficult to do so. 


ee 
New Parasols from Old 


They are in the Girls’ Page for July 
io © 


WEAVING THE STRING 
"Tee a loop of string in your right hand, 


place it round the little finger of the other 

hand, cross the strands once, put them round 
the next finger, cross them again, and continue 
in the same manner until you reach the thumb; 
pass the strands over that, cross them and return, 
weaving them round each finger again. Then, 
merely by withdrawing the thumb from the loops 


FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


and pulling the ends at the little finger, remove the 
string entirely from the hand without slipping any 
of your fingers out. The way to do it is shown in 
Fig. 1. If you weave the string in that way, you 
can draw it off easily, as Fig..2 shows. If you fail 
to make the right turns between the fingers, the 
string will tangle. 
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PROVED LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICES 


GOVERNMENT report on the 
A hours that a farm woman spends 
in doing housework makes the 
startling statement that her average 
day’s labor is fifteen and a half hours. 
The facts in that bulletin should be 
made known to all housewives who do 
their own work and allow themselves 
to be handicapped by what seems to 
them to be saving. 

There are two kinds of saving: the 
ignorant kind that has money as its 
only object, and the sane, intelligent 
kind that may mean spending money 
for labor-saving things that have proved 
their value. A labor saving device is 
not necessarily.expensive: acheap wire 
dish rack and hot water will save all the 
time spent in wiping dishes. 

Silver Cleaners.—Cleaning silver 
chemically by using baking soda and 
salt in an aluminium pan, or two tea- 
spoonfuls of soap powder in an alumin- 
jum pan with hot water, costs almost 
nothing and yet saves both labor and 
time. Some housewives are afraid that 
it may hurt the silver, but it will not. 

Any aluminium saucepan can be used 
if the special pan, which costs a dollar 
or more, seems too expensive. 

Long- Handled Scrub Brushes and 
Mop Wringers.—These implements are 
as necessary as a broom. When they 
cannot be found in stock the housewife 
should urge the dealer to get them, for it is always 
the demand for an article that controls the supply. 
The long-handled scrub brush is a triangular 
brush attached to the handle by a ball-and-socket 
joint. The points of the triangle fit any corner, and 
the swivel joint allows the brush to adjust itself to 
the baseboard or to the risers of stairs. 

Mops are often not used at all or are used with 
unsatisfactory results because the housewife has 
no mop wringer. The wringers are made to suit 
various kinds of mops, and a woman should choose 
one that fits her mop. With a long-handled scrub 
brush, a mop and a mop wringer the housewife is 
free from the hard and strength- taxing work of 
kneeling and scrubbing. 

The Wheel Table.—Time and much walking and. 
carrying can be saved by having a wheel table. 
Here again cost need be no drawback. Any small 
light table, with rollers and rubber tires applied 
to it, will answer the purpose. Small casters are 
not large enough to roll over the floor easily. The 
capacity of the table can be increased by putting 
a shelf underneath, and a little towel rack at one 
side will make it easy to have at hand the linen so 
often needed. 

There are plenty of patented wheeled trays and 
tables. Some fold up, camp-chair fashion, so that 
when they are not in use they occupy little space ; 
but for real service a homemade wheeled table 
will serve very well. . 

The Fireless Cooker.—Those who have not a fire- 
less cooker have no idea of what such a piece of 
kitchen apparatus would save. A wooden flour 
pail, with a smaller aluminium pail that has a tight 
cover, will make a fireless cooker if the space be- 
tween the aluminium pail and the outer pail be 
packed solid with crushed paper, cotton, straw, 
excelsior, shavings or, best of all, steel wool. There 
should be at least two inches of packing between 
the inner kettle and the outer pail. Out in the 
country a hole in the ground with a good cover 
can be used for a fireless cooker. 

The patented cookers have been made more 
efficient by giving them separate compartments 
and providing heavy soapstone disks for the cook- 
ing dishes to rest on. A well-planned cooker can ac- 
complish several tasks at one time. For exaiaple, 
one compartment can be making the soup while 
the other is baking or roasting. To bake and 
roast, disks are necessary. They should be heated 
until they are of the temperature of the oven. The 
hot disk at the bottom represents the floor of the 
oven, and the one on the cover browns the dish 
on top. 

Fireless cookers can be used as heat retainers, 
say in making starch for wash day. Make the full 
quantity in the morning and keep it hot in the 
cooker as long as you need it. Frozen creams, 
mousse and the like can be kept cold, as the 
starch is kept hot. 

In buying a cooker be sure that the seams of 
the aluminium lining are so well sealed that by 
no chance whatever can any moisture or spilled 
food be held in the cracks. If you can afford it, 
get one that has three containers, so that three 
different foods can be cooking at the same time. 
The Department of Agriculture has published a 
bulletin on home-cooking appliances from which 
directions for making a fireless cooker can be ob- 
tained. The Editor of the Family Page will gladly 
furnish information about this. 

The Vacuum Cleaner.—The old carpet sweeper 
has gone one stage toward becoming.a vacuum 
cleaner by becoming a suction, or vacuum, sweeper. 
The principle of it is that the revolving brush stirs 
up the dust and the suction of a bellows draws it 
in and stores it in a compartment. But a vacuum 
cleaner driven by eleetricity has greater power, 
and although more costly is more efficient. The 
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motor drives the fan at such a high rate of speed 
that it produces a.suction. It is still a debatable 
question whether the vacuum cleaner should have 
a brush or not. 

All good vacuum cleaners of equal size and 
capacity cost about the same. The cost of operat- 
ing them is from two and a half to four cents an 
hour. A heavy cleaner with a wide mouthpiece 
will do the most work in a given time, but of 
course it is harder to move from room to room. To 
get the best work from a vacuum cleaner the 
mouthpiece must at all times fit close to the sur- 
face to be cleaned. Some housewives say that they 
would rather sweep a room than empty the dust 
bag; but if they will put sheets of moistened paper 
into the bag before they begin to clean, they will 
find that much of the dust will adhere to it and 
that the rest will be too damp to fly. i 

Washing Machines.—The high cost of washing 
materials and of manual labor have forced house- 
wives who never thought of it before to consider 
buying washing machines. 

When you have bought a machine put it and the 
washtub into close working relationship. Buy a 
small piece of hose, so that you can fill and empty 
the tank of the machine easily. If you know 
enough to buy a machine, you should know enough 
not to carry water in pails. 

In a family of three or four a careful sorting of 
the clothes will save time and labor. If the family 
is very small, the bedding and the body clothes 
can be washed at the same time, because most 
washing machines will handle ten to twelve pounds 
of clothes, dry weight. If the machine will not 
do the whole washing at once, the sheets and pil- 
loweases can be done in one water and the towels 
and body clothes in the same water after the 
sheets are out. That, of course, is not so much a 
saving of time as of water and soap. If there is no 
need of saving water, consider what a help it is to 
make the machine not only wash but rinse the 
clothes. Keep in mind that while the machine is 
working you can be doing something else. With 
good sunlight and air for drying, boiling the 
clothes every week is not necessary. 

Those who have no washing machine but have 
a good fire will find that the cone-shaped appliance 
that is used in the wash boiler is a great saver. It 
helps to take care of the white linens and the 
cottons, and getting them out 
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will have a neat, serviceable binding that can be 
fastened or unfastened in a moment to remove 
or add copies. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
II, The Corporation and its Stock 


ODERN large-scale enterprise requires 
M that many investors combine théir capital. 
For that purpose they form a corporation, 
which is a business unit that the law endows with 
certain powers and to which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, it grants the privilege of “limited liability.’ 
That means that the owners are responsible for 
no more than the amount that they invest. 

Business of lesser character, too, is carried on 
to an increasing extent under corporation charters. 
In choosing the modern form, the small business 
concern is influenced largely by the advantage of 
having a limited liability, but there are also other 
advantages, among them the convenience of hav- 
ing the ownership divided, in varying amounts, 
among a number of persons, and of having the 
shares transferable from one person to another. 

The ownership of a corporation is shown by 
shares of its capital stock. For example, acompany 
may have issued one thousand shares of the par 
value of $100 a share, which implies that the original 
holders of the shares contributed either money or 
other valuable considerations to the amount of 
$100,000. Companies are now sometimes organized 
with shares of no par value, but whether that is 
a good plan or not is still in dispute. 

Each stockholder receives a certificate that bears 
his name and shows how many shares he holds, 
and that contains a statement that the shares are 
transferable in person or by attorney on the books 
of the company only. If he sells his shares he in- 
dorses the certificate to the new holder, or ‘in 
blank,” which means that it may be transferred to 
any holder whose name shall be written in. Until 
transferred on the company’s books the shares 
are considered by the corporation to belong to the 
holder of record, and dividends are paid to him. 
The market price of dividend-paying stocks in- 
cludes the amount of dividend due for the current 
period, as it is expected that the new holder will 
have the shares transferred to his own name and 

will receive the next dividend distribution. 





of the way greatly reduces the (— 


BE) The ease with which corporations can be 





work of wash day. Buying soap 
chips instead of taking time to 


formed for conducting any kind of business 
os has its dangers as well as its advantages. 





Except in the case of a well-established 





~) company it is difficult to know what real 





shave soap is another labor 
saver. 
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TO BIND THE COM- 


x values the stock represents. Efforts have 
been made to require that stock shall be 
issued only against cash or its full equiva- 





PANION 


AKE two pieces of tin or 
galvanized iron half an 
inch wide and six inches 
long. Cut them into the shapes 
shown in the illustration, and 
punch holes at A and B that will 
coincide when one piece is laid 
on the other. 

Lay in a neat pile the copies 
of The Companion that are to 
be bound, and put the smooth 
piece under them and the piece with the notches 
on top of them, so that an edge of each is even 
with the bottom of the pile. Punch holes through 
the copies of The Companion that will correspond 
to the holes in the two pieces, and draw a shoe 
string through them. Then wind the shoe string 
tight round the notched ends of the upper piece 
and tuck the ends of the string out of sight. You 





lent in property, but such a law is difficult 
to enforce, and the present aim of legisla- 
tion is chiefly to see that the facts, so far as 
they are known, shall be placed on public 
record. Even that is not everywhere at- 
tempted, for the laws of some of the states 
are far from satisfactory. 

Innumerable corporations are formed, 
especially for the alleged purpose of pro- 
moting oil and mining operations, the 
shares of which, though they are issued 
in large amounts, represent very little of 
value. ‘‘Blue-sky’’ laws and the activities 
of the Post Office Department have somewhat 
checked the sale of worthless stocks, but the 
game is hard to suppress, and every would-be 
investor must use common sense and caution. 

Corporations of substantial type include the 
railway and street-railway companies, gas and 
electric-lighting companies, telephone companies, 
industrial concerns of different kinds, shipping 


companies, and a great many other 
business enterprises, including, of 
course, many mining and oil com- 
panies. Each company is capitalized at 
a stated figure, which represents the 
amount of stock, and the total value 
of the bonds, if the company has issued 
any. Corporations frequently have “au- 
thorized” stocks and bonds in excess 
of what they have issued, and increase 
the issue from time to time. 

Nearly all railway companies and 
other public utility corporations have 
issued bonds; so, too, have many in- 
dustrial companies. Bonds constitute a 
claim to the property and earnings that 
takes precedence of the capital stock, 
and are supposed to be outstanding 
only to an amount that is well within 
the minimum value of the property. 
The real conditions vary. Capital stock 
carries the legal title ; its value depends 
upon whether the assets are greater 
than the bonded debt and other liabili- 
ties; also, whether the company is mak- 
ing more than enough money to meet 
its interest requirements and other 
charges that must be paid before divi- 
dends may be declared. 


oe Stocks are issued originally for their 
Be par or face value, occasionally plus a 
m4 premium; or for stated considerations 
= when the method of “no par value” 


is employed. Payment may be made 
in cash, in property to be used in the 
business, in such assets as patents, 
trade-marks, or good will of a business 
already established, or in services in 
promoting the enterprise. Once issued, the shares 
are subject to purchase and sale like any other 
form of property, the market value depending 
upon the character of the property, and its earn- 
ing power, with little reference to the nominal! or 
par value. The nature of markets for securities 
will be considered in later articles. 

It is not necessary, but it is frequently the prac- 
tice, for a corporation to issue more than one class 
of stock. In that case the capitalization is divided 
between “‘preferred” stock and ‘‘common” stock. 
Occasionally a company has two or even three 
classes of preferred shares, described, for exam- 
ple, as “prior,’’ “cumulative,” and “second pre- 
ferred.” Stock issues of those kinds are usually 
for the purpose of raising additional cash capital 
or providing an acceptable way of paying for new 
property. ; 

The usual type of preferred stock has a prior 
claim over the common stock on dividends up to 
a fixed point, but is entitled to no more than that 
fixed amount. It takes precedence, too, as to assets 
in case the company goes out of business, but that 
seldom happens among substantial companies. 
The word “cumulative” in the title of a preferred 
stock means that dividends not currently paid ac- 
cumulate as a claim that takes precedence over 
any dividends on the common stock. In some in- 
stances the preferred stock has a participating 
right, which means that it shares with the common 
stock in dividend payments above a certain rate. 
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ADDITION ‘BY SUBTRACTION 


se E must build on to the house this spring, 
W John,” said Mrs. Ashby last year. 

} “There can’t be any addition to this 
house until the cost of building goes down,” Mr. 
Ashby replied. “I know we are crowded, but if 
you’d get rid of the things we don’t need we’d 
have room enough.” 

Mrs. Ashby, of course, didn’t believe him, then. 
But one day she returned from a call on a neighbor 
and tried to see her own house with her husband’s 
eyes. The neighbor’s furnishings were not elabo- 
rate—a few well-chosen pictures, substantial fur- 
niture of good lines, a vase with a scarlet tulip 
glowing against a gray background; but the effect 
was one of luxurious restfulness, The living room 
was not filled with a clutter of things; there was a 
feeling of spaciousness. 

Mrs. Ashby’s pictures were not, as her friend’s 
were, keyed to the same note. She had too many 
chairs and cushions, too many jardiniéres; her 
desk was littered with magazines six months old. 
She could see that her crowded rooms would gain 
space and restfulness if she could bring herself to 
take out every article that the family did not use. 
Not only her living rooms, but her bedroom, the 
closets, the bureau drawers, and above all the 
attic, were crowded with a clutter of things that 
were “too good to throw away,” and that “might 
come in handy.” To the inherited instinct to hold 
on to what she had, Mrs, Ashby firmly said: “I 
must have the restfulness that comes from an un- 
cluttered room. I am not giving these things away, 
though the Salvation Army will think it is getting 
them as a gift. No, Iam swapping them for room.” 

The next day the Salvation Army man came 
with his truck, cleared out the non-essentials and 
left the welcome space. 

Did it hurt? 

It did, but the attic became a fine big room a! 
the top of the house, which the children love. The 
other rooms have taken on a new charm. The 
Ashbys have not built, but they have the addition 
that came from subtraction. 
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BAD BREATH 


HEALTHY person’s breath is without 

odor, unless he has recently been eating 
something like onions or strong cheese. A sick 
person’s breath is often charged with certain 
volatile products that make it most disagree- 
able, but the odor is transient like the illness 
and disappears with it. If a person is suffer- 
ing from some chronic trouble, however, the 
odor may be more or less permanent. The 
sufferer from bad breath may or may not be 
aware of it himself; in most cases he is not. 

The causes of constant bad breath are 
numerous. The most common are bad teeth, 
catarrhal conditions of the nose or pharynx, 
indigestion, constipation and certain diseases 
of the lungs and of the bronchial tubes. 

A writer has distinguished five types of bad 
breath. The first type he-calls the putre- 
factive, which is perhaps the most common. 
The odor is like that of strong cheese and 
usually points to chronic nasal disease, in 
which crusts are formed and decompose, to 
disease of the antrum, in which the secretion 
accumulates in that cavity, and to neglect of 
the hygiene of the mouth. The second type 
is the worst of them all. In no way the fault of 
the sufferer, bad breath of this type is dread- 
ful in its pungency, for the odor is like that 
which a bad egg gives off when broken. The 
person with such a breath is suffering either 
from abscess or from gangrene of the lung, 
or from dilatation of the bronchi—conditions 
that are very difficult to cure. He can sweeten 
his breath only by wearing a mask impreg- 
nated with creosote; the creosote not only 
modifies the odor but sometimes greatly ben- 
efits the disease. The third type has the smell 
of garlic and characterizes persons who take 
certain drugs such as arsenic or bismuth. The 
fourth type has a sweetish odor such as is 
sometimes observed in the breath of persons 
who suffer from diabetes. Bad breath of the 
fifth type has the unpleasant but often reme- 
diable odor that disorders of the digestive 
tract, cause. The person with that sort of bad 
breath can quickly sweeten it either by taking 
a laxative or by taking a little rhubarb and 
soda after, his meals or even by taking care to 
masticate his food more thoroughly. 

Anyone whose breath is persistently bad 
should consult a doctor, for it may mean the 
beginning of some constitutional affection 
that can be cured if taken in time. 
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STANDARDIZED 


HE committee of the Women’s Auxiliary 

of the Elm Valley Church had met in the 
Sunday-school room to pack their annual 
missionary box. A strained silence hung over 
the room, and as bundle after bundle was 
opened the silence grew more eloquent. 

“There’s Mrs. Wade to come,” said Mrs. 
Purdue hopefully. “She always sends some- 
thing good.” 

“—_ suppose it’s the way everybody’s been 
sending to Europe and all,” Miss Compton 
r. marked. ; 

_. I feel ashamed of what I brought myself,” 
‘irs. Elslie put in, “but it’s been so hard these 
tour years —” 

‘There’s Mrs. Wade’s car now,” a watcher 
“nounced eagerly. 

Mrs. Purdue hurried to the door, and the 
.auffeur handed her a large package. 

Back in the Sunday-school room the 
‘vomen crowded about while Mrs. Purdue cut 
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the cord. The bundle contained a miscella- 
neous assortment of shabby evening gowns 
and slippers, a couple of vases, an elaborate 
subscription book and a yellow pincushion. 

“Well!” Mrs. Purdue exploded. 

The door opened again, and a small shy 
woman stood there timidly offering a pack- 
age. “I—I wish I could do more,” she said. 

“I’m sure we’re very much obliged, Miss 
Howe,” Mrs. Purdue replied perfunctorily. 

The little woman slipped out silently. It 
was half an hour before Miss Compton 
thought to open her bundle. Her exclamation 
brought the others round her. 

“Will you look?” she cried. “They’re new 
flannel, every one of them. And look at that 
brier stitching !” 

“And let me tell you something,” Mrs. 
Elslie said suddenly. “Emily Howe must have 
drawn that out of her six hundred, all she has 
in the world. My nephew’s in the bank, you 
know, and he happened to say that Miss 
Emily had drawn ten dollars.” 

“Ladies,” Mrs. Purdue exclaimed, “I move 
that we standardize this box. Not a thing shall 
go into it that does not measure up at least 
halfway to Miss Howe’s gift. I thought that 
I couldn’t afford more, but I can do it ten 
times as well as she can.” 

“Tl buy the material for dresses for the 
little girls,’ Mrs. Elslie put in quickly. The 
others followed no less promptly. 

“But what shall we do with these things?” 
Miss Compton asked. 

“Rummage sale. Anything you please,” 
Mrs. Purdue responded. “Meanwhile, I move 
that this committee adjourn for one week. To 
think of little Emily Howe’s clearing the situ- 
ation like that!” 
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THE DANCE OF THE BIRDS 


QUAINT little dance performed by three 

birds is described by Mr. W. H. Hudson 
in an article that he once wrote for an Ar- 
gentine publication. 

The play on the ground, called by the na- 
tives the “birds’ dance,” is performed by a set 
of three birds of thg genus Vanellus—lapwings 
in shape and in crest—and is indulged in every 
day at intervals ai the year round. So fond of 
it are they that before and during the breed- 
ing season, when the birds are distributed in 
pairs all over the plains, one bird may fre- 
quently leave his mate at home and fly away 
to visit another pair in the neighborhood. 
Those two, instead of rising up with angry 
screams to drive him furiously away, receive 
him with manifest pleasure and, running to 
him, place themselves behind him, where they 
stand abreast with their plumage puffed out. 
Then with the pair uttering loud, rhythmical 
drumming notes and the leader uttering loud 
single measured notes they begin a rapid 
march, stepping in time to the music. When 
the march is ended the leader usually lifts his 
wings and holds them erect, still emitting loud 
notes, and the two birds behind, still stand- 
ing abreast with slightly opened wings and 
puffed-out feathers, lower their heads until 
the tips of their beaks touch the ground and 
at the same time sink their voices until the 
drumming sound dies to a whisper. The per- 
formance is then over, and if the visitor is in 
a hurry he takes his departure to rejoin his 
mate and receive a visitor himself by and by. 
Otherwise the dance is repeated. 
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BALANCING WITH SNAILS 


SNAIL that is placed on an inclined plane 

always crawls toward the highest part. 
Georges Dombreval, the French aviator, once 
placed on the upper plane of his aéroplane 
eighty-eight pounds of snails, two thirds of 
which were the large snow snails of Bourgogne. 
After rising to a height of perhaps fifteen 
hundred feet he was able to take his hands 
off the controls for the rest of the two hours 
of flight. Whenever the machine dipped, 
either laterally or longitudinally, the snails 
moved in a mass toward the upper part of 
the plane and reéstablished the equilibrium. 
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A VICAR TO THE TOADSTOOLS 


VICAR of a scattered rural parish had a 
remarkable knowledge of fungi. So keen 
was he on his hobby, says the London Morn- 
ing Post, that he sometimes neglected his pas- 
toral work to search for specimens. One day 
he stopped to see a bedridden old lady, who 
immediately reminded him how long it was 
since he had made his last call. 
“Tf I had been a toadstool,” she declared, 
“you’d have been to see me long ago!” 
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Cjhere's Always the Question 


of what the children should drink at 
meal-time. They can safel 
the hot cup when the rier & 


join in 
ly adopts 


INSTANT POSTUM 


as aregular table beverage. 
Its comforting flavor delights the taste, 


and 


Postum contains nothing that can 


harm childish nerves or digestion. 
POSTUM is enjoyed by all the Family 
Economical- Quickly Prepared 
“here's a Reason” 











No home should be with- 

out Resinol Ointment to 
be applied to the first bit 
of itching rash or redness, 
Its mild, harmless ingre- 
dients and its success in 
healing eczema and kin- 
dred ills have made it a 
standard skin treatment 
and a favorite with doctors. 

Sold in two sizes, 

Ask your druggist for it. 


Resinol 














Wham! | 


| 54 Home Runs 


Sure! Every boy in your ag 
knows that’s Babe Ruth. 
here’s the book that tells about 
him and all the other base- 
ball heroes, too. Also the 















thrilling story of the ninth 
inning drive by Tim 
Thomson, the first pi y ray 
hitter—and hisslugger WN 
Eas 
tall a =~ 
——> 
“Famous Sluggers” 
Get a copy free-where you 
buy your own “‘Louisville 


Slugger’ bats, or write 
us. For 40 years we’ve 
made the bats for 
Famous Sluggers. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co, 
Incorporated 
738 8. Preston 
Street 
Louisville, Ey. 




















Celebrate ‘*4th of July” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


py paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in. 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap tor- 
lcolored star mine, 18 pieces night firework: 
sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 
oppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in proce. 2 
crazy crackers sticks and p All complete in a 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, 
rice. press is slow so order now—don’t wait. 
ireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express 
office. Weshipsameday. Our booklet of celebration 
goods free. Send for it also, None shipped C, 0. D. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 








nals, barbed-wire, 

concrete re -inforce- 

ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Bocks Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, ?: ™*“tititaas “** | chotee o sa Bev 











ELSI wbicrdeton 


With Name Stamped Right On It 
Don’t take others that resemble it. Look 
for maker’s name. It proves genuine arti- 
cle. Seiss horns make bicycle riding safer. 
They Never Fail to Sound. Patented and 
Guaranteed Inner Construction. Built to 
last years. MODEL “B” asshown, has 
ball-bearing clutch for prolonged Sound. ? 
Five other models. Write for free illustrated circular. 


THE SEISS MFG. COMPANY, 302 Alexis Ave., TO: 





OHIO 








STAMPS 25 ALL DIFFERENT, including China, | 


Japan, French Colonies, etc., given to appli- 
cants for our high grade approval selections. Send references and 
2c. stamp to the ‘wood Stamp Co. C, Milford, Conn. 


oo for STOVINK ge in ay 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass 

















3 Months’ Free Trial 


Ouir. plan makes it possible for you to test the 
HiGH-GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


IN YOUR HOME for three months before decid- 
ing. If unsatisfactory we return your money and 
take back machine at our expense. We offer choice 
of seven styles (foot treadle, electric and rotary), 
guarantee for twenty-five years, pay the freight, 
and sell at a very low price. 
A posta, request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 




















Mead 





» Mlas- 
and 
8; 


East 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents for e-gage book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It telle 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 3312 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. 8t., Indiana: 
















320 THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE PAMILY 


COPY RQMT 1091 PY TUE Pr-*ree & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 


‘ 


NLESS you are certain that a soap is pure, you cannot be sure that 
it is the best you can use for your hands, face, body, and hair. 


Ivory Soap has been demonstrating its purity to millions of people every 
day for forty-two years. 


They feel the evidence of this purity in their own clear, smooth skins 
and lustrous hair when they use Ivory for the toilet, bath, or shampoo. 


They hear it in the baby’s coo of delight when he is refreshed with the 
Ivory lather. 


They see it in the delicate garmentsthatcome like new fromthe Ivory suds. 


- They are*reminded of it in everything that Ivory does. 


IVORY SOAP Q9i0% PURE 












How many of the follow- 
ing essentials are lacking 
in the soap you now use? 


Whiteness 
Fragrance 
Abundant Lather 
Easy Rinsing 
Mildness 

Purity 

“It Floats” 


Ivory Soapoffers all seven. 











Make your pretty clothes 


last longer 


by washing them the rub-less way with Jvory Soap 
Flakes —the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 

and all fine fabrics. SEND FOR 






FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 


ble Company, 
Cincinnati, 


Oho. 
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